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PREFACE 


Some of the guidance which colleges attempt to give, 
could be given more effectively by the secondary schools. 
A week at the opening of college, or an hour or two a 
week during the freshman year, is hardly sufficient time 
in which to acquaint the average boy and the average 
girl with the problems which they, as beginners, must 
meet in college, especially after opinions on these prob- 
lems have been formed and definite attitudes and habits 
have been acquired. Moreover, college has little or no 
opportunity to instruct the beginner before he is forced 
to encounter some of the most important college problems. 

The present volume is offered, accordingly, as a 
manual for use both in the secondary school guidance 
program and in the college orientation program, as well 
as a guide to be placed in the hands of prospective and 
beginning college students. Its general purpose is to dis- 
cuss a number of the important problems which confront 
high school graduates and college freshmen; its more 
immediate aims are to encourage the attendance on col- 
lege of students of the proper caliber and to aid beginners 
in college to procure the most from college life. Although 
the content is directly applicable to college problems, 
much of it can be utilized profitably by the student while 
he is still attending high school. 

Throughout the volume, effort to counteract some of 
the erroneous notions about college life has been made. 
Two contentions, namely, that mental fitness is not a 
test of suitability to pursue a college training and that 
an exposure of four years is the chief requisite of a col- 
lege education, have been subjected to evaluation. 

In discussing the various problems, the college, with 
its present plan of organization and administration, has 
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been taken as it is, with little consideration of whether 
it, as well as the student, is not at fault to some degree 
for the poor showing which many college beginners make. 
It is assumed that the student must accept the college 
more or less as he finds it, and that he is responsible 
mainly for his own salvation. Notwithstanding the fact 
that many apparent weaknesses obtain in the prevailing 
scheme of higher education, changes come slowly; and 
little reason is there to believe that present conditions 
will be greatly altered in the immediate future. 

By a frank discussion of college problems it is hoped 
that thought and interest will be aroused in the minds of 
both the prospective student and the beginner, and that 
they will be assisted thereby to see the advantage of 
shouldering a reasonable share of the responsibilty in- 
cident to attendance on college. Hints and suggestions 
have been submitted mainly to aid students to choose 
and to decide for themselves. 

To mention specifically each person who assisted in 
the preparation of this volume would be impracticable. 
The author can do no more than to make a general 
acknowledgment of his indebtedness to those who in any 
way made a contribution. He wishes, however, espe- 
cially to express his gratitude to those who granted privi- 
lege to reprint copyrighted material. 


“Use thy youth so that thou mayest have comfort to 
remember it when it hath forsaken thee, and not sigh and 
grieve at the account thereof. Use it as the spring time 
which soon departeth, and wherein thou oughtest to plant 
and sow all provisions for a long and happy life.” 


Sirk WALTER RALEIGH. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


“Mount on Contemplation’s wings, 

And mark the causes and the ends of things; 

Learn what we are, and for what purpose born, 

What station here ’t is given us to adorn; 

How best to blend security with ease, 

And win our way thro’ life’s tempestuous seas.” 
GIFFORD’S PERSIUS. 


Percentage of College Failures 


Of the approximately 275,000 youths who enter 
American colleges each year, twenty-five to forty per cent 
are graduated.’ Unavoidable causes, such as poor health 
and financial distress, account for many of the drop-outs 
and failures. But the large percentage of those who fall 
by the wayside do so because they are potentially poor 
college timber, or because they fail to apply themselves 
properly. 


A Self-Survey Necessary for Prospective 
College Students 


In order to avoid the disappointing outcome which 
befalls a large percentage of American college students, 
the youth who plans on higher training owes it to himself 
and to society to survey thoroughly the reasons why he 
should enter college. Unless he can convince himself: 
first, that he is fitted for college; second, that he wishes to 
enter college because of a determination to succeed in life 
through his own honest efforts; and, third, that he be- 


1 These figures are estimates based on the following government statistics: 
in 1927-28 there were 695,219 undergraduates enrolled in American institutions 
of higher learning, and 83,065 baccalaureate degrees were awarded at the close 
of the same school year. 

United States. Office of Education. Biennial Survey of Education, 1926-28. 
Bulletin, 1980, No. 16. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1930, p. 
692-95. 
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lieves that with the appropriate preparation he can excel 
or rise above the level of mediocrity, he should not enter. 
Family tradition, fad, or persuasion of friends should not 
be permitted to outweigh important considerations. Col- 
lege life, contrary to the opinion of many, consists of 
more than cheering, athletics, and a generally good time; 
to the conscientious student it is a period of intensive 
work, interspersed with trials from start to finish. 


Responsibility for College Failures 


Undoubtedly, some of the blame for the failure of 
college students can be attributed to the shortcomings 
of the American college as an institution. But the major 
portion of the censure must fall on the students them- © 
selves, as it is they who are, in the final analysis, respon- 
sible for the shaping of their own future fitness. In early 
school life, it is true, the student has comparatively little 
control over his training. But after entering college, 
no longer is this so; a wide range of enriched curricula, 
comprising many elective subjects, gives him greater 
freedom, and consequently a wider field for individual 
judgment. This self-dependence is not limited to his 
scholastic work alone; it manifests itself strongly in the 
general activities accompanying his school life. The 
ever-increasing importance of social life has accorded 
to the college student further opportunity to choose for 
himself. Athletics, fraternities, and similar activities 
have all added to his responsibility; in fact, on every 
side problems have arisen which must be handled mainly 
by him. 

To Start Properly Should be the Aim of 
College Beginners 


Forethought on the problems of school life, and 
whenever possible, advice and counsel from those who 
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have already journeyed along the same road, should as- 
sist in decreasing the number who either drop out or 
lose the real benefits of a college training. At the out- 
set of a college career a student should choose the right 
path, and once on this path, he should spare no efforts 
to keep moving forward, mindful of the pitfalls and 
dangers which lie in the way of all, even in the way of 
the ardent and ambitious. To be properly started with 
good intentions is to take a long step toward success. 


CHAPTER IT 
ADVANTAGES OF A COLLEGE TRAINING 


“What a man knows should find its expression in 
what he does. The value of superior knowledge is chiefly 
in that it leads to a performing manhood.”—C. N. BOVEE. 


Introduction 


Nowadays people deeply concern themselves about 
the prospects and advantages which various pursuits and 
activities hold for them. The struggle for wealth, fame, 
and glory, even a living, is so intense that practical folk 
select a course in life which offers the greatest oppor- 
tunity for them to satisfy their ambitions and to meet 
their personal needs. It is not strange then that young 
men and young women of college age should be concerned 
somewhat about the question of whether or not it is 
profitable to spend four years in acquiring a college edu- 
cation. 


Classification of College Students 


Before attempting to throw light on the query of 
whether a college education is a yielding investment, it 
might be well to classify college students into two groups: 
those fitted for an education such as colleges give, and 
those unfitted for such an education. Where the dividing 
line between the fit and the unfit lies is such a highly con- 
troverted question, even among authorities, that no at- 
tempt to answer it will be made here. But that a dividing 
line or zone exists somewhere is unquestionable. On the 
group classified as unfit, little need be said in this volume. 
On the other group, however, there is much latitude for 
serious thought and consideration. 
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Faunce Speaks on College Attendance 


“Tragic” is the word used by the late Dr. William 
H. P. Faunce, for twenty-eight years president of Brown 
University, in speaking of the way young men are being 
rushed into college. 


“Our common belief,’ said Faunce, ‘‘that 
college training is suited to every boy, and that 
every boy is suited to college is one of the truly 
great tragedies of American life today! Fully 
half of the boys whom well-meaning parents 
send to college would be better off, in all likeli- 
hood, if they never had come. 

“Not every man is suited to be a lawyer, or 
a doctor, or a minister, or a machinist, or a 
miner. Then why should we believe that every 
boy born under the sun, with enough money to 
pay his tuition, or enough industry to work for 
it, is suited to be a college student?” 

The trouble, he finds, “Is not so much that 
we are sending too many boys to college, but 
that we are sending too many of the wrong kind 
of boys.’” 


Whether or not a boy should attend college, Faunce 
believes, depends on tests of fitness and not on tests of 
bank book and earning capacity. 


‘“‘A man should have a certain capacity 
and a certain taste for college. By capacity I 
do not mean mental brilliance necessarily, but 
mentality in the world of thought as well as of 
action. A youth whose one desire is to get out 
and touch elbows with the practical is not going 
to thrive on a diet of theory. The college 
might awaken one’s desire for understanding, 
but it cannot furnish such desire where it is 
lacking. 

1Dutton, W. S. Is College Worth Four Years Out of Your Boy’s Life? 


(Interview with W. H. P. Faunce.) The American Magazine, 103:16, May, 1927. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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“A case I recently heard of is illustrative. 
A successful lawyer whose three elder sons had 
gone into business decided that his youngest son 
must become a lawyer. It was a matter of per- 
sonal vanity with him. 

“The boy failed to finish in a private school. 
He was sent to another. There, by dint of sum- 
mer study under a tutor, he was able to gradu- 
ate and pass a college entrance examination. 
Five years he was in college, dragging along at 
the foot of his classes, studying in the summer, 
his father’s will alone holding him to a grind 
which he utterly disliked. At twenty-five years 
of age the young man entered law school, where 
he put in another three years. At last he was 
admitted to the bar, his mind filled with a mass 
of learning by rote, but as empty of understand- 
ing as a bowl turned upside down. 

“Not long ago his father died. Six months 
later, the son, now thirty, closed the paternal 
law offices into which he had been admitted for 
practice, and closed them for good. He sold the 
law books, gave away the furniture. Today he 
is a salesman in his eldest brother’s business 
and, I am told, an excellent salesman. But is he 
any better off for his eight years in the univer- 
sity—eight years sliced literally from his life? 

“ “Oh, but that case is exceptional,’ you ob- 
ject. | 

“No, the sad fact is that it isn’t exceptional. 
There are hundreds of just such men in our col- 
leges, without capacity or taste or desire for 
what the college has to offer. They learn, like 
a parrot, by rote. They falter and stumble 
through a blurred maze, their one wish to get 
done with college and get away from it. Often 
they fail, but the lash of home discipline some- 
times drives them through. To what? For 
one, I seriously question if the value of what 
the college has managed to cram into them is 
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equal to the value of those four or more years 
they have given out of their lives. 

“Finally, and perhaps saddest of all, is the 
boy who comes to college with an honest, earnest 
desire to learn, only to discover, after a semester 
or two, that the kind of learning he seeks is not 
the kind the college has to give. At least, his 
present interest is not in college subjects, or it 
may be in only one or two of a dozen subjects. 

“Let me mention a single example, a bright, 
eager, ambitious young man whose great love 
was for things mechanical. He liked motors, 
and especially automobile and airplane motors. 
It was his joy to get into overalls, to get some 
grease on his hands, and to tear down motors 
and rebuild them; to invent and devise in the 
field of practical mechanics. 

“Somebody told him he should go to col- 
lege, and he enrolled in the regular course. He 
had not been in college two months before he 
realized that something was wrong, either with 
himself or with the college. Instead of studying 
motors, he was studying mathematics, and the 
most abstruse kind of mathematics. He was 
expected to delve into the foundations of philoso- 
phy, to study theories of government, and to 
master an ancient language. There were a 
thousand facts he had to know, and none of 
them, so far as he could see, had a thing to do 
with motors. 

“He lost interest. He dropped behind in his 
class. His fingers itched for a monkey wrench 
and the ‘feel’ of metal. But his father had gone 
to some trouble to send him to college. The folks 
at home were talking proudly of him. To quit 
would mean disgrace, so he wearily worked on 
to complete the grind which he hated. 

“Tn his second year he failed so badly that 
the college had no choice except to dismiss him. 
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He had come with high hope and confidence. He 

left with bowed head. In the general classifica- 

tion of why students fail he was probably 

entered under the heading, ‘Lacking in mental 
ability.’ But he did not lack ability; his ability 
was simply outside the ordinary college field. 

““Now, please don’t misunderstand,” Faunce 
goes on to say. “I am not decrying universal 
education. None of us can get too much educa- 
tion—provided it is that kind of education best 
fitted to us as individuals. But men are not 
alike, whereas our traditional college training 
courses are very much alike. We are making 
the mistake of assuming that education can be 
obtained only in colleges, and that a college di- 
ploma is good for everybody.’” 

So much for those unqualified to pursue a college 
education. What about those equipped to take advantage 
of a college training? Will a college education profit 
this class? 

Faunce’s advice to such young men, those hungry 
for study, is: 

“Come (to college) if you have to borrow 
every dollar! If you merely want to buy and 
sell, go where such things are done. But if you 
want to know the why and wherefore of buy- 
ing and selling, and living, then it will richly 
pay you to give these four precious years to 
finding out.’” 

In certain respects some may disagree with Faunce’s 
viewpoint. But surely, considering the angle from which 
he views the matter, his words abound with truth. None 
can dispute that today thousands and thousands of youths 
are going through the motions of acquiring a type of 


2 Dutton, W. S. Op. cit., p. 16-17. 
8 Dutton, Wes. (Op. cit,, p. 16. 
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higher education that means little or nothing to them, 
and for which they are, to all indications, unsuited. As 
long as the characteristic present-day scheme of higher 
education prevails, so long will it be necessary to limit 
college training to a more or less select group, as Faunce 
contends. 


Success of College Men 


Unfortunately, few studies have been made to de- 
termine the value of a college education, and of those 
made, not one is conclusive, and scarcely any highly 
significant. It is so nearly impossible to rule out all of 
the factors that may contribute toward prominence, suc- 
cess, or wealth, except the advantages of a college educa- 
tion, that even the most careful investigations can do 
little more than to review the achievements of college 
men and to state the factors which most likely contrib- 
uted to their accomplishments. In the immediately suc- 
ceeding paragraphs are reviewed a number of studies 
which frequently are cited as evidence of the value and 
advantages of a college training. These studies, when 
critically evaluated, are little more than evidence that 
college men have been outstanding. They do not con- 
clusively answer the question of why these groups were 
outstanding, or point out the exact part a college educa- 
tion played in their success. No effort has been made 
by the investigators to separate cause from effect. The 
summaries are presented here mainly to show that col- 
lege men have been conspicuous leaders and that, propor- 
tionately, they are making greater contributions to 
American life than are non-college men. It seems reason- 
able, however, to interpret these studies as at least an 
indication that a college education is worth while. 
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Comparative Data 


According to data‘ compiled from Who’s Who, the 
man without any school training has one chance in 150,- 
000 of succeeding, the elementary school graduate four 
chances, the high school graduate eighty-seven chances, 
and the college graduate eight hundred chances. Suc- 
cess, aS measured by Who’s Who, most likely comes to 
the college educated. 

College-educated men are leaders not only today, 
but have long been outstanding in America, according to 
evidence gathered by Professor J.C. Jones. Out of one 
per cent, the proportion of college graduates to the total 
population, Professor Jones discovered that college men 
played the following part in framing and adopting the 
United States Constitution: 


The author of the Constitution, Thomas 
Jefferson, was a college graduate; its ablest de- 
fender, John Adams, was a college graduate; 
twenty-three of fifty-four who composed the 
convention were college graduates, and twenty- 
seven were college-bred men; two of the three 
who brought about the convention—Madison 
and Hamilton—were college graduates, while 
the third—Monroe—was a college man; the 
authors of three of the four plans presented— 
Madison, Hamilton, and Patterson—were col- 
lege graduates; the plan finally adopted was 
that of a college graduate; and after its final 
adoption the three men who led in explaining it, 
defending it, and securing its adoption by the 
states were all college graduates—Madison, Jay, 
and Hamilton. In fact, the one per cent of col- 
lege graduates in America can almost be said to © 
have called the convention, written the Con- 

‘ Kllis, A. C. Money Value of Education, p. 16. 


(Full bibliographical information on all references not complete in the foot- 
notes may be found in the selected references in the bibliography.) 
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stitution, and secured its adoption and ratifica- 

tion.” 

Other data’ disclose that from among one per cent 
of the total population, that is, college-trained men, were 
chosen the following percentages of the federal offices 
indicated: fifty-five per cent of the Presidents, sixty- 
two per cent of the Secretaries of State, fifty per cent 
of the Secretaries of the Treasury, sixty-seven per cent 
of the Attorney Generals, and sixty-nine per cent of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court. Further calculations 
show that college men have 352 times the chance of at- 
taining membership in the United States Senate, 1,352 
times the chance of occupying the President’s chair, and 
2,027 times the chance of becoming Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States that non-college men 
have. 

According to World War statistics a comparatively 
large percentage of the United States army officers were 
college men. Both graduates and undergraduates were 
predominant in numbers among the officer personnel. 
In every branch of service college men were outstanding. 
The fact that the government preferred college men as 
officers is taken as a favorable indication that college 
men are presumably the best fitted. The success of col- 
lege men in officers’ training camps has also been widely 
interpreted as evidence that American colleges give a 
really practical training that fits men for life’s duties.’ 

Little value could be gained by devoting further 
space in this chapter to an attempt to prove that college- 
trained men as a class are the more outstanding group 
in America and that their chances of success as a whole 


7 Kelly R. L. The American College and the Great War. Scribner’s 
College Men in the War. Literary Digest, 61:30, June 28, 1919. 
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are comparatively greater than are the chances of the 
non-college trained. Both contentions are obviously too 
true to need further elaboration. More information of 
a similar nature on either problem would throw little 
light on the individual’s chances to succeed or help him 
to solve the problem of whether or not a college educa- 
tion will be a profitable investment for him. Unless a 
person is sure that he is comparable to the men cited, in 
respects other than possession of a college education, he 
is not safe in measuring his chances by their achieve- 
ments. The mere acquiring of a college education is 
not a reliable criterion of what the individual’s accom- 
plishments in later life will be, especially since a college 
education has become so widespread and common. Rather 
than to look at the advantage of a college education from 
the angle of the amount that it will enhance one’s op- 
portunity to become outstanding, better it is to look at 
it from the every-day, utilitarian point of view. 


Education as a Necessity 


Fifty to seventy-five years ago a large percentage 
of the population questioned the worthwhileness of edu- 
cation beyond the barest elements or rudiments. Today 
this viewpoint has almost entirely vanished. Practically 
no one doubts the value of an elementary school training, 
and relatively few controvert the advisability of a sec- 
ondary school education. Present-day conditions demand 
graduation at least from the elementary school for suc- 
cess in the ordinary occupations. 

Opinion on the desirability or practicality of a col- 
lege education is passing through much the same evolu- 
tion today that the thinking on the desirability of a high 
school training has only recently passed through. The 
American educational standard has been gradually rising, 
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and it hardly seems rash to say that the top level has not 
yet been reached. 

Education has become a social necessity according 
to Dr. John Dewey, Professor of Educational Philosophy, 
Columbia University. He says that education is to social 
life what nutrition and reproduction are to physiological 
life. Moreover, he goes on to say that as societies be- 
come more complex in structure and resources the need 
of formal or intentional teaching and learning increases.* 

That Dewey’s contention is true to a considerable ex- 
tent is evidenced by the definite standards established in 
recent years which must be met if one wishes to enjoy 
certain privileges and opportunities. Certification laws 
for teachers, bar examinations for lawyers, and state 
standards for medical doctors are concrete regulations 
exemplifying the need of education. Practically all of the 
leading professions require a college education or its 
equivalent for admission to practice. And it would seem 
that higher training, called what it may be, is rapidly 
becoming a necessity in many vocations and activities, 
other than those strictly of professional rank. 


Past and Present Educational Needs Compared 


Times and conditions, as stated previously, have 
changed and are continuing to change. Not so many 
years ago the uneducated man of ability could compete 
fairly successfully with the educated man, particularly if 
he were ambitious to make the best of his opportunities. 
Lincoln, Franklin, Carnegie, and numerous others of 
comparable caliber made good with little formal school- 
ing. Many such men, born of poor parents, forced to 
live in poor environment, have succeeded with little class- 
room education, and in spite of countless hardships. But 


8 Democracy and Education. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923, p. 11. 
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these men, even in their day, were the exception, not 
the rule; and because they were the exception, they 
stand out so distinctly on the pages of history. Viewing 
these men today some are inclined to overlook the larger 
proportion of failures among the more hampered class, 
and consequently to underestimate the value of education 
to the average person... One cannot be reasonably sure 
that even such unusual characters, if thrown into pres- 
ent-day competition, and with so little formal schooling, 
would meet with the same degree of success that they 
once did. The uneducated become more handicapped 
from year to year. 

Even today in the great industries and the leading 
enterprises a large percentage of the higher positions are 
filled by college-trained men. Practically every desirable 
position is open only to men of at least a fair education, 
and quite often college men only are wanted. It has be- 
come the general policy of many large corporations to 
hire few except college graduates for positions in line 
for promotion. Men trained in the school of experience, 
now holding important positions, are fast being super- 
seded by college-trained men. Andrew Carnegie pre- 
dicted such a change as early as the eighties. 


The Problem of Youth Today 


The problem then that faces American youth today 
is: Do I desire to enter, or to qualify for, a certain 
activity or position in life? If so, is not a college educa- 
tion an absolute necessity ? 

But even though the individual should conclude that 
access to a field of work may be gained without advanced 
training, it is very desirable that he inquire further to 
discern the most promising path to reach this field. Un- 
questionably, in most instances the answer will favor 
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some kind of higher or advanced education. Even now 
the back-door routes are precarious and uncertain, and 
gradually losing in favor. 

Today every profession or vocation of any standing 
possesses such a large body of knowledge and requires 
so many essential skills or techniques to be learned that 
it is truly a costly process for a person either to attempt 
to prepare himself in the school of experience or to di- 
rect his own education. Only the exceptional individual 
may hope to survive competition if he chooses either of 
these methods. Of course, it is not to be assumed that 
an education can be secured only in colleges. A man 
eager for knowledge, one who is willing to study and to 
capitalize on the unlimited library facilities now avail- 
able, can secure a training comparable to, or even su- 
perior to, the training any college offers. But few in- 
dividuals are sufficiently responsible to follow such a 
plan, and of those who are, most of them could do better 
probably if they had their education directed by compe- 
tent persons. 

Colleges are controlled environments, maintained to 
make it possible for individuals to acquire advance knowl- 
edge and training with the least amount of error. They 
afford students an opportunity to work under the in- 
fluence of experts, and thereby enable them better to 
profit by the contributions of the ages of men who have 
preceded. A day once prevailed when men could learn 
practically all that was to be known, and learn it by ex- 
perience, or by self-directed study. But today only the 
most highly trained may hope to know even a small 
fraction of that which is to be known, and this in some- 
what of a narrow field—and mostly through vicarious 
experience. Were the individual to learn all which he 
needs to know, acquire all of the necessary training by 
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trial and success, his task would be an endless and hope- 
less one. 

If a young man or woman has ability, and is willing 
to utilize it properly, he or she should have little concern 
as to the possible values to be gained from a college 
education. No better way is known today, according to 
many of the best thinkers and to the best evidence avail- 
able, for the individual to develop himself to the limit of 
his capacity, or to get ready to meet what lies ahead, 
than by a college training. Unquestionably, a college 
education can be made valuable if the individual is will- 
ing to take advantage of it. Few doubt seriously that 
four years at college can be made valuable, if utilized 
as they should be. Most of the arguments today about 
a college education wage over the question of whether 
or not all individuals are equipped to profit by the present 
college curricula as they are organized and administered, 
and whether colleges should be reorganized so as to be 
brought within the capacities, abilities, and interests of 
a much larger group. 


Financial Value of a College Education 

But what of the financial prospects? Has a college 
education a justifiable dollars and cents value? Unfortu- 
nately, objective data on this phase of the problem are 
no more conclusive than are those cited heretofore to 
prove that a college education enhances a man’s chance 
of success. The best that can be claimed for figures avail- 
able is that they indicate that college men are ordinarily 
better paid than non-college trained men are. Virtually 
all of the studies have made no attempt to separate vari- 
ous factors which might account for the superior earning 
power, but they have attributed the outcome solely to 
one cause, namely, college training. Until more thorough 
investigations are prosecuted, proof of the money value 
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of a college education will continue to be more or less 
speculative and the conclusions somewhat subjective. 
Not long ago a study on the money value of a col- 
lege education was conducted by the Alpha Kappa Psi 
Fraternity, under the direction of Dean E. W. Lord, of 
the College of Administration, Boston University. 
Through the co-operation of fifty-six chapters of the 
Fraternity, incomes of men of all occupations, of all 
grades of education, varying in age from 19 to 72 years 
and living in all parts of the United States, were studied. 
In all, 7,396 cases entered into the study. The following 
excerpt presents pertinent conclusions from the study: 


I. The Untrained Man with Elementary Educa- 
tion: He goes to work as a boy of 14—reaches 
a maximum income at 40, on the average less 
than $1,700 a year. Since his income is largely 
dependent on physical strength and manual 
dexterity, it falls off at 50 or earlier, often to 
a point below the level of self-support. More 
than 50 out of every 100 untrained workers are 
dependent upon others for support after the age 
of 60. Total earnings from 14 to 60, about $64,- 
000. About $2,000 may be earned in the four 
years that would have given a high school edu- 
cation. 


II. The High School Graduate: He goes to work at 
18, passes the maximum of the untrained man 
within ten years, rises steadily to his own maxi- 
mum of approximately $2,800 at 50, and falls off 
but little thereafter. Total earnings from 18 to 
60, about $88,000. The $24,000 more than that 
earned by the untrained man represents the cash 
value of high school—$6,000 for each of the four 
years of the course. 


Ill. The College or Technical School Graduate: 
His earnings begin at 22, although a consider- 
able amount may be earned during the college 
course. By the time he is 30 his income equals 
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that of the high school graduate at 40, and it 

continues steadily to rise, practically without 

a break. Since his income is dependent upon his 

mental ability and training, constantly improved 

by practice, it increases instead of diminishes 

each year. The graduate with the A. B. degree 

averages $6,000 at 60. The graduate in com- 
merce or business administration averages 
$8,500. Total earnings from 22 to 60, $160,- 

000 to $200,000. This does not include any- 

thing earned during college period. The $72,- 

000 more than that earned by the high school 

graduate represents the cash value of college 

training.” 

Recently, a more scientific attempt was made at 
Indiana University to determine the relationship be- 
tween schooling and income. Although the conclusion 
that education does enhance one’s earning power is more 
defensible than Lord’s findings, it still leaves considerable 
doubt as to the money value of an education, as many 
hazards were encountered in the prosecution of the prob- 
lem.” 

It should not be assumed from conclusions in the 
studies mentioned, granting that they are valid and re- 
liable, that practically all college men are better paid 
than are non-college men, nor that skilled laborers fre- 
quently do not receive higher wages than do certain 
classes of college-trained men. The real inference is that 
as a whole those who possess a college education have the 
most opportunity to make money over a lifetime and the 
greatest latitude for salary increase. So many factors 
enter to determine financial earnings, other than a col- 
lege education, that the individual is unsafe in measur- 
ing his prospects by such general conclusions. So far 


% Alpha Kappa Psi Fraternity. The Relation of Education and Income. 
Indianapolis: Alpha Kappa Psi Fraternity, 1928, p. 31. Reprinted by permission. 
10 Gorseline, D. E. The Effect of Schooling upon Income, 284 p. 
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as the individual college man is concerned, his salary 
depends upon his ability, how well he prepares himself 
in college, and the particular vocation which he enters. 

It is even difficult in some cases to prove that a col- 
lege education has a substantial cash value, especially 
by resorting to a comparison of the wages, over the last 
ten or fifteen years, of skilled trades with the salaries 
of teachers and certain classes of office workers. 

Recently, a college professor was heard to remark 
that it was a difficult task for him to go among the miners 
during the World War period to plead for an educational 
program on the basis of the money value of education 
to the individual, when the miners were then receiving 
much higher wages than most college men receive. Con- 
ditions prevailing then were abnormal, it is true. But 
one can always find groups of skilled laborers who re- 
ceive a higher daily or monthly rate than some classes 
of college men receive. Although data support the con- 
tention that college men as a group are better paid than 
the non-college trained, careful analysis shows that the 
same advantage is not held by some groups of college- 
trained men over certain groups of non-college trained. 
For instance, most college-trained teachers are paid less 
annually than are bricklayers or plumbers. 

But a comparison has little meaning if it is confined 
to money alone, or to a short period of time. When such 
factors as: tenure, social status of the positions, 
hazards to life and limb, physical comforts, opportunity 
for advancement, and possible number of years of serv- 
ice are taken into consideration, the positions which at- 
tract college men are generally admitted to be much more 
remunerative than the skilled trades, for instance. Over 
any considerable period of time it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the college trained are better remunerated or 
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rewarded, even from the dollars and cents standpoint, 
than the non-college trained. 

That a college education has a real money value over 
a lifetime is denied by few investigators, although no one 
knows exactly what it is, nor does anyone have enough 
information to make predictions which will accurately 
cover individual cases. If one has ability and uses it 
properly when in college, as has already been mentioned 
in this chapter, there is little question that a college train- 
ing will be financially profitable, particularly when all of 
the years lying ahead are taken into consideration. The 
fact that the most desirable postions are open principally 
to college men convinces even the doubters. Only radicals 
and misinformed persons contend that men of brains and 
special training are not entitled to salaries commensu- 
rate with their ability and training, and to a fair share 
of the harvest which they make possible. 

A college education will not necessarily make a man ~ 
a millionaire, or even moderately wealthy; that it does 
not purport to do. ‘‘Acquisition of wealth is a specialty, 
the gift for which comes to but a few.” But a college 
education, according to indications, prepares the indi- 
vidual to direct his energy toward the best financial pros- 
pects, without blunting his sensitivity to other whole- 
some aims. 


General Value of a College Training 


Finally the question arises: Does a college education 
pay other than from the financial or utilitarian stand- 
point? 

If its chief function is to produce such desirable 
changes in the individual as will make him better able 
to live happily and effectively, both with himself and 
with others, then it pays many fold, providing he capital- 
izes on it. That the social, ethical, and spiritual values 
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of a college education alone are immeasurably great, 
seems to be the concensus of opinion. A college training, 
moreover, is foremost among the better culture develop- 
ing agencies. Literature, art, music, drama—the great 
aesthetic world—are more or less of a closed book to the 
uneducated, whereas they are a source of unlimited 
satisfaction to those who hold the key to them. The 
late Dr. David Starr Jordan, for many years President 
of Leland Stanford Junior University, writes: 


The college will not of itself do anything 
for you, but a well spent college life is the great- 
est help toward all things. Everything depends 

on how you use it. The college means oppor- 

tunity for growth, for culture, for power, for 
range of enjoyment. ... Moreover, the whole of 
your life must be spent in your company, and 
only the educated man is good company to him- 
self. The uncultivated man looks out on life 
through narrow windows and thinks that the 
world is small.” 


As to the all-around practical value of a college 
education, the statement of Mr. Howard Elting, former 
president of the Chicago Association of Commerce, is 
enlightening: 


The college graduate is to be credited with 
the power of concentration; he knows where and 
how to look for information; he has the ability 
to reason out difficulties from one step to 
another ; he is adaptable, conscientious, and pos- 
sessed of a large view of life; he usually has 
high ethical and moral standards; he is able to 
solve difficult problems; and he works with an 
appreciation of the duties and responsibilities 
of life.” 

1 Care and Culture of Men, p. 12-13. 


14 Moody, W. D. Business Leadership Through Education. Chicago: La Salle 
Extension University, 1921, p. 12-13. 
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As a personal possession, a college education is more 
valuable than it is as a producer of wealth. This pro- 
nouncement needs little or no proof. A college education 
lays open the opportunity to acquire an abundance of 
happiness, pleasure, and contentment, seldom to be bought 
at any other price. No matter what an education may 
cost, few would surrender it for many times the pur- 
chase price. The college trained declare a college educa- 
tion to be a great possession, if not the greatest personal 
possession. The uneducated forever lament the fact that 
they failed to arm themselves with the powerful weapon 
—education. Men like Lincoln and Carnegie, who se- 
cured training under the greatest difficulties, loudly 
praised a college education. The real regret that such 
men expressed was that it had not been their privilege 
to enjoy the opportunity of attending an institution of 
advanced learning. 


Summary 


Broadly speaking, in summarization of the preced- 
ing paragraphs, a college education offers unlimited ad- 
vantages to those who are capable and willing to do their 
part; its real value is that it assists a person to make a 
success of the important business of living. It does not 
pretend to create capacity, but to develop it. It guar- 
antees nothing, except an opportunity. The value of a 
college education is not so much in doubt as is the answer 
to the question: How well will the individual take ad- 
vantage of his opportunities while attending college? 

College might be compared or likened to a huge bowl 
of soup, surrounded by young men and women equipped 
with tools of every description and appetities of end- 
less variety—voracious, temperate, fickle, finicky, in- 
different, and occasionally averse. The amount which 
each gets out of the bowl depends upon the depth to 
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which he is able to dip his spoon. All of the nourish- 
ment is not to be found floating on the surface. Indeed, 
much of the more substantial intellectual food lies at 
levels deeper than many students will reach, either on 
account of incapability or lack of appetite. 


CHAPTER III 
SELF-SUPPORT 


“Life has no smooth road for any of us; and in the 
bracing atmosphere of a high aim, the very roughness 
only stimulates the climber to steadier steps.’—W C. 
DOANE. 


College Attendance Nowadays Open to All 


Not many years ago a college or university train- 
ing was considered to be primarily for the wealthy class, 
principally because educational facilities were not wide- 
spread or common then, nor to be had at a relatively 
small cost. Parents negligibly encouraged higher edu- 
cation, as they believed that youths should assist at home 
long before they were old enough to attend college. Small 
was the number who attended college, too, because the 
educated were comparatively little in demand. The aver- 
age person felt that more could be accomplished by enter- 
ing the vocational field at an early age than could be 
accomplished by continuing to work for higher education. 

The rapid social and industrial progress in recent 
years has occasioned considerable change. Nowadays 
the rich, the moderately rich, and the poor alike need ad- 
vanced education to fit them for life’s duties. Moreover, 
educational facilities and opportunities have increased 
until even students of very limited financial means may 
gain higher education through their own efforts. 

The ways by which a student may support himself 
in college, or gain financial assistance, or minimize his 
living expenses are many and various. The most com- 
mon means are scholarships, loans, and student employ- 
ment—all three of which offer attractive prospects to 
needy students. 

26 
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Scholarships 


In practically every American college or university 
scholarships are awarded to undergraduates. Some uni- 
versities have as many as 300 scholarships, varying in 
value from $25 to $1,000 or more. The University of 
California has approximately 200 undergraduate fel- 
lowships of $100 to $600 each.* At Yale 99 regional 
scholarships of $500 each, 11 family or class scholarships 
varying in value from $150 to $1,050, eighty-three prize 
scholarships of $50 to $1,500, and about 45 others vary- 
ing in stipend from $31.58 to $1,100 are available for 
distribution among undergraduates.” Five hundred un- 
dergraduate scholarships, with an approximate value of 
$175,000, or $55 a student enrolled, are available at 
Harvard College.* Scholarships, although seldom limited 
to needy students, afford many students in less favorable 
circumstances an opportunity to complete a college or 
university training. 

Loan Funds 

In the last few years sentiment in favor of student 
loan funds has been greatly augmented. A large number 
of loan funds have been established by higher institu- 
tions, civic organizations, and individuals, and are now 
available to needy students. “In 282 colleges and univer- 
sities, funds totaling nearly $4,000,000 are loaned an- 
nually to students of character and ability for the purpose 
of completing their college education.’* Loan funds make 
it possible to grant sums of money, at a low rate of in- 
terest, for furthering students’ education. Usually, the 
principal sum is returnable within a specified time after 


1The American Council on Education. American Universities and Colleges. 
Edited by D. A. Robertson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928, p. 662. 
idee Do. Sa) 
8 Hindmarsh, A. E. Scholarships and Athletes. North Central Association 
Quarterly, 5:340, Dec., 1930. 
4 Greenleaf, W. J. Self-help for College Students, p. 11. 
Also see same reference, p. 14-22, for a list of available loan funds. 
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graduation. The securing of loan-fund aid is a tre- 
mendous help to needy students. By means of these loans 
many find it convenient to remain in school when other- 
wise they would be forced to withdraw. 


Student Employment 


Valuable as scholarships and loans are, they offer 
less favorable prospects to the self-supporting student 
than does student employment. The largest number of 
self-dependent students earn their way, partly or wholly, 
while in college by working part time. By three or four 
hours of work daily many students are able to earn 
room and board, and often tuition also. 

Those wishing to defray their college expenses by 
working, either part-time or full-time, find many attrac- 
tive opportunities open, especially those who have spent 
one year in college residence. Some positions are more 
desirable than others, it is true, particularly from the 
standpoint of remuneration. Educational institutions 
make available many positions as office workers, library 
assistants, readers or paper markers, janitors, and skilled 
and unskilled laborers. The pay is usually at a fixed 
hourly rate. Moreover, many positions are provided by 
business establishments and private homes. Waiting on 
table and assisting in the kitchen are both favorable 
means of defraying expenses, mainly because they inter- 
fere negligibly with classes or with study. 


Prospects for Self-Support 
When contemplating college entrance the question 
which interests the prospective student most of all is: 
“Ts it possible and practical to make my own way?” He 
asks this rather than to inquire “How?” 
Emphatically “Yes!” Thousands have been self-sup- 
porting, thousands of others are now laboring at the 
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task, and countless thousands will do likewise in the 
future. To gain an education in this manner is no more 
difficult than it is to succeed in other worth-while enter- 
prises. A real undertaking it is—but one that industri- 
ous students can accomplish. The appointment secretary 
at Leland Stanford Junior University reports that for 
the year 1924-1925 thirty-eight per cent of the Stan- 
ford students earned all or part of their college expenses.° 
President J. R. Angell, of Yale, states: “Men working 
their way through now total one-third of the student 
body. ... At Yale the number of self-supporting students 
is large and increasing.’” 

Statistics on self-support, as compiled by the United 
States Office of Education, indicate the feasibility of 
earning while learning: 


Nearly one-half of all college men (46 per 
cent) are making some effort to earn at least 
part of their college expenses. ... One out of 
every four college women is contributing to her 
own support while attending college. ... Of all 
college students, one out of every three was at 
least partially self-supporting during the year 
1927-28. 

One- sixth of all college students were en- 
tirely self-supporting in 1927-28. Of the men 
20 per cent (64,089) earned their entire way— 
22 per cent of the men in co-educational institu- 
tions, 6 per cent of the men in men’s colleges, 
54 per cent in the professional schools, 15 per 
cent in the junior colleges, 11 per cent in the 
teachers colleges, and 37 per cent in the colleges 
especially for negroes. Of the women, 11 per 
cent (20,252) were earning their entire support, 
14 per cent of the women in co-educational in- 
stitutions, 2 per cent of the women in women’s 
colleges, 55 per cent of the women in profes- 


5Los Angeles Times, January 21, 1926. 
®New York Times, May 30, 1926. 
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sional schools, 7 per cent in the junior colleges, 
4 per cent in the teachers colleges, and 3 per cent 
in the colleges especially for negroes. These per- 
centages represent 481 institutions which enroll 
65 per cent of all college men and 46 per cent of 
all college women.... 

In 1927-28 college men and women earned 
$32,500,000 during term time. This total repre- 
sents the earnings of 162,413 men and 33,856 
women in 611 institutions of higher learning.... 

The average amount earned was $169 for 
men and $149 for women.’ 


The Official Register of Harvard University is en- 
lightening on the subject of self-support: 


The student Employment Office in Univer- 
sity Hall acts as the official clearing house for 
those students who desire work and for various 
organizations and institutions in and about Cam- 
bridge and Boston which require employees. A 
report submitted by the Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Employment Office for the year 1919-20 
describes the service which that office rendered. 
The total number of men registered in that year 
was 996, and the total earnings of the men who 
secured work through the office were over $77,- 
000.° It is an interesting commentary that every 
department of the University was represented 
on the registration, somewhat over half of this 
number coming from the College, the rest being 
drawn from other departments. These figures 
include both term-time and summer registration. 

As stated previously, there are an extra- 
ordinary number of ways of earning money. 
Many have earned $3,000 while in College, have 
stood well in their classes, and have been leaders 
in student activities. Indeed, there are actual 
cases on record of undergraduates who made 
$5,000 or $6,000 in addition to carrying on their 

7Greenleaf, W. J. Op. cit., p. 59-62. 


5 In 1927-28 there were 1545 self-help students, with term-time earnings of 
$104,000. (Greenleaf, W. J. Op. cit., p. 68.) 
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College duties, during their four-year period of 
residence. The easiest method, apparently, for 
a self-supporting student to earn his way with 
a minimum expenditure of time is by tutoring, 
or acting as a tutor companion; but this does 
not mean that the man who is not of scholarly 
inclinations cannot earn his way by other 
methods. 

The means that have been taken by Har- 
vard men to put themselves through College 
make up a large and varied list, including work- 
ing as waiter, tutor, reporter, artist’s model, 
bookkeeper, farm laborer, choreman, choir 
singer, organist, day laborer, clerk, musician in 
orchestra, private secretary, editorial writer, 
cataloguer in art collection, librarian, social 
service worker, ticket taker, hat checker, ath- 
letic coach, physical director, tire builder, stew- 
ard, assistant hotel manager, translator, jani- 
tor, and many more.’ 


Getting Started in College 


The question of the procedure which the self-de- 
pendent student who wishes to start college should fol- 
low is beyond answering satisfactorily here. An in- 
telligent and really helpful answer depends on individual 
circumstances. As a rule, when he sets his mind on col- 
lege matriculation it is wise for him to begin making 
preparations immediately Many boys have made a start 
in college possible by saving money earned during vaca- 
tion or term-time. 

But generally, little serious thought is given to the 
matter of college until shortly before the time to enter 
arrives. If sufficient money is available to defray the 
expenses of the first year, or until an opportunity for 
self-help arises, the question partly solves itself. The 
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industrious boy usually experiences little trouble in find- 
ing some assistance after a few months of college resi- 
dence. Students immediately dependent upon themselves 
face a much harder task. To enter college with a few 
dollars only and no definite means of support is unwise, 
and not to be encouraged, except as a last resort. But 
some do so and succeed, it is true. Other better means, 
however, are usually open to the ambitious student. 

Self-dependent students find it helpful to communi- 
cate with the registrar, dean of undergraduate students, 
the employment secretary, or some other of the college 
administrators for advice and assistance. In case it is 
advised or insisted that the student come with enough 
money available to meet his first-year expenses, a faith- 
ful attempt to comply should be made. In many instances 
students may borrow at least enough money to pay ex- 
penses for one year. Local civic clubs and fraternal or- 
ganizations commonly assist needy students in such an 
endeavor. Borrowing is, obviously, a business matter 
and therefore to be transacted in a business-like way. 
The securing of sufficient money to make a start in col- 
lege is a real test of a boy’s mettle. And the youth who 
admits defeat, without a faithful attempt, may hardly 
expect to earn an education. 

Some believe that it is better for a student to bor- 
row money to pay his way through college than it is 
for him to devote much of his time to outside employ- 
ment while in college; and there is some evidence that 
such a position is tenable. One’s earning power is likely 
to be much less while attending college than after gradu- 
ation. This viewpoint merits serious consideration in 
face of the fact that the gain from a college education 
is dependent upon what one puts into it, and not merely 
upon attendance. 
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The dependent beginner often acquires helpful ad- 
vice and assistance from self-supporting undergraduates. 
Those trained by experience, knowing the ins-and-outs 
from contact, can personally aid the newcomer in many 
respects. 

It cannot be stated too emphatically that students 
who are confronted by the problem of self-support should 
be in earnest. Efforts toward self-education are worth 
while and pay big dividends, if well directed. No matter 
what obstacles must be surmounted, the beginner, if he 
would succeed, must not lose heart nor wait for others 
to do what he can do himself. The student who per- 
forms his part well, on the opening day should be in the 
registration line with other first-year men, destined to 
persevere to the finish. 


Opinion of Others Toward the Self-Supporting Student 


Getting started is not the whole race, however; other 
barriers lie ahead, not far distant. Many successfully 
leap the first hurdles, soon to drop out of the race for 
want of moral courage. Some highly sensitive and timid 
students fail even to get properly started. Students un- 
able to convince themselves that working one’s way is 
not ignoble would better give up at the outset. Students 
of courage and foresight, who believe that to wish to 
gain an education by one’s own honest labor is a high 
ideal, are as sure of victory as the others are of defeat. 
Undeniably, a few narrow-minded individuals look with 
contempt upon the self-supporting student; but the num- 
ber who do is small and entitled to little consideration. 
But even though the number with such a viewpoint were 
larger they would hardly be entitled to notice, for such 
individuals are unlikely to be of the type that one should 
care to heed. Suffice to say, thoughtful people so highly 
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esteem self-supporting persons that many students in 
favorable financial circumstances elect to earn at least 
an appreciable part of their way. 

It is interesting and helpful to observe how others, 
especially the experienced, regard the self-supporting 
college student. 


There is finally one important consideration 
to be dealt with. A man who must support him- 
self at College may naturally want to know what 
his standing among his fellows is likely to be. 
The general answer to such a question is that 
this University is a community in which a man’s 
standing depends not on extrinsic advantage, 
but on his intrinsic worth. It is estimated that 
about 50 per cent of the students at this Uni- 
versity work their way through fully or in part 
by earning money either in term-time or in the 
summer or both, and that something like 25 
per cent earn money in term-time. Many of 
these men who have worked their way through 
this institution during the past few years have 
been elected class officers, or otherwise honored 
by their fellow students. 

The following striking examples show that 
the man who earns his support is by no means 
shut out from the various undergraduate activ- 
ities. One man, in spite of the break in his 
college work caused by the war, recently 
earned $3,030 (exclusive of his savings while in 
the military service) by working as a tutor, 
salesman, and paid social service worker, and 
became a leader in the College community as 
well. He was elected first marshal of his class, 
the highest honor paid to any undergraduate 
by his classmates. He was also a member of 
seven clubs, played on a varsity team, sang 
on the University Glee Club, and was a member 
of the Student Council. 
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Another man, captain of a University team, 
also first marshal of his class, member of the 
Student Council and of five clubs, recently paid 
his own way through college without any out- 
side help whatsoever. To do this he earned 
money by conducting a laundry agency, tutor- 
ing, collecting bills, helping a photographer, 
bookkeeping, buying supplies, soliciting sub- 
scriptions, and representing a tailor. 

“Tell anyone who wants to know,” writes a 
graduate (now a clergyman) who earned nearly 
$2,500 at the University in addition to what he 
received from scholarships—who was editor-in- 
chief of a college publication, and a member of 
the Student Council—“‘that this University pro- 
vides (or one can find with a little looking) 
work in plenty for any man. This University,” 
he goes on to say, ‘“‘is the poor man’s college par- 
excellence. My sons are all going there, and 
they will be as poor as I was.’ 


Such conditions and occurrences at one of the more 
exclusive, and so-called aristocratic institutions, bespeaks 
of the prospects at colleges and universities in general. 


Opportunity for Self-Support Widespread 


Evidently, no young man or woman should hesitate 
to attempt to earn his way because he fears scorn or sur- 
mises a scarcity of opportunity. A faithful attempt 
should convince anyone that accomplishment of the task 
lies within the capacity of the average student, and that 
instead of encouraging adverse criticism, it invites praise. 
The Appointment Secretary of Leland Stanford Junior 
University says: “No properly prepared student who is 
possessed of good health and who has no dependents need 
hesitate to undertake a university course because of lack 
of means; for if he is sufficiently in earnest in his de- | 


10 Harvard University. Official Register of Harvard University, Vol. XX, 
No. 28, p. 25-26. 
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sire to work his way through, opportunities will not be 
lacking.” Nor will the average self-supporting student 
discover that he is barred from participation in college 
activities. Regardless of the institution which a student 
may attend, he is privileged to engage in all of the 
activities of school life for which he fits himself. Un- 
deniably, money plays an important part in every-day 
affairs. But all classes should expect to encounter some 
difficulties or obstacles. The poor enjoy many advantages 
which the rich are denied. In school life, as elsewhere, 
most of the wholesome things of life are within reason- 
able reach of all classes. Only individuals burdened with - 
a narrow perspective of life, or who view the world 
through colored glasses, fail to realize that a paramount 
mission in life for each person is to labor and to achieve 
something worth while. 


Delaying College Attendance 


Many youths confronted by the task of educating 
themselves choose to remain out of school for a year or 
two following high school graduation. Such a plan has 
certain advantages. By discontinuing a year, experience 
may be gained which will enable one better to choose a 
suitable vocation; also by earning and saving during 
this year a small sum can be accumulated to acquire 
further education. But on the other hand, the big dis- 
advantage is that many elect to continue to work instead 
of to return to their studies. But if the desire to com- 
plete a college education is substantial, such may not 
occur. Usually the student is so vacillating and uncer- 
tain, however, that surety of return to study absents it- 
self. Then too, other disadvantages of cessation arise, 
such as low earning power and mental staleness and 
laziness. 


1 Greenleaf, W. J. Opn. cit., p. 46. 
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Under ordinary circumstances the safest and wisest 
procedure is to continue without delay. Often a year’s 
postponement causes one to do extra review work. Con- 
sidering that almost all education is preliminary to a 
more active experience, few graduate from college too 
soon. By the time necessary practical education is ac- 
quired scarcely any person is too immature to begin 
earnestly his life’s work. 


Self-Help Should Be Well Regulated 


The problem of self-support is worthy of careful 
consideration. The student’s mentality, his health, the 
amount of study required, and the extent of self-de- 
pendence all enter as important factors. It is unwise for 
any student to attempt to accomplish more than he is 
reasonably able to do. No burden should be shouldered 
that will endanger the student’s health, or which will 
in any way imperil his chances of success. Those who 
require much time for study, especially the mentally 
slow, should be careful not to engage in a heavy program 
of outside work, for sooner or later, if overburdened, 
either part of the studies or part of the outside work 
will have to be surrendered or neglected. 

It should not be concluded that to support one’s 
self in college, at least fully, is always the most desirable 
course to follow. The value of self-support is frequently 
overrated, the novelty being permitted to overshadow 
reason. Under ordinary circumstances it should be a 
compromise measure. Time in college can usually be 
spent much more profitably than by giving one’s best 
energy to routine employment. To work one’s way 
through college financially at the price of merely drag- 
ging through intellectually is highly possible. Only re- 
cently the dean of one of the large Middle-western univer- 
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sities remarked that it is his experience that outside em- 
ployment causes more college failures than do social and 
student activities. The amount of time which any in- 
dividual may safely devote to outside work depends al- 
most wholly upon the individual. The kind of work, the 
amount, and the time when performed are factors to be 
weighed carefully. 

The self-supporting student should not hesitate to 
carry a lighter schedule of academic work if he feels, 
after a faithful attempt, that the prescribed scholastic 
load is too heavy. Earning one’s way is of itself gener- 
ally considered to have educative value. Dr. Starch ob- 
tained estimates of the value of several school subjects 
and school activities by procuring the best judgments 
of fifty-eight superintendents, principals, and teachers. 
English was given an arbitrary standard of value, and 
other subjects were ranked on a comparative basis with 
English, hour to hour devoted to each. A subject was 
rated according to its three possible values. The esti- 
mates showed ‘earning one’s way through school’ to 
have 2.4 times as much disciplinary value as English, 
1.2 times as much utility value, and .82 times as much 
cultural value. In fact, the survey of judgments listed 
“earning one’s way” higher in disciplinary and utility 
values than any school subject, and higher in cultural 
value than all of the subjects except English and music. 
In total value ‘earning one’s way” ranked higher than 
any of the subjects, the judges estimating it to be 1.26 
times as valuable as its closest rival, English.” A study 
of college graduates employed by the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem, however, showed no significant relationship between 
earnings in college and salary after graduation.” 


22 Starch, Daniel. Educational Psychology, p. 220-21. 
18 Bridgman, D. S. Success in College and Business. The Personnel Journal, 
9: 16-18, June, 1930. 
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Example of a Youth Who Won a College 
Education Against Odds 


Before concluding the subject of self-support men- 
tion should be made of a case which portrays the Ameri- 
can youth’s attitude on winning an education by his own 
labor. A boy of sixteen years of age arrived at college 
on a freight train, with scarcely a cent in his pocket. 
He arrived determined to enter college. He took his 
place in the long line before the registrar’s window, and 
when his turn came, registered, and thence proceeded 
to the business officer’s window. Here he met his first 
big obstacle. Openly and frankly he related his circum- 
stances. He informed his questioner that he wished to 
attend college and that he was confident he could make 
good if he were allowed to start. He arranged for de- 
ferred payment of his tuition, and was then sent to the 
student employment bureau, where he found employment 
to meet his current expenses. His game was not a bluff; 
it was one of succeed or die! Toa youth of his courage 
the rest was comparatively easy. At the close of the 
school year he ranked well in his class, owed not a cent, 
was in good health, and had accumulated money to pay 
his expenses to the harvest fields, where he could pro- 
cure work to help in defraying the financial burdens of 
the ensuing year. When last heard of he was still in 
college, completing his senior year. He was pounding 
and grinding with the same indomitable will. The spirit 
that characterized him as an undergraduate in college 
likely has by now established him among the leaders in 
some profession. 

A remarkable example this is, it is true; only a 
youth of unusual courage could parallel it. Few have as 
many disadvantages to overcome as he had, however, and 
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although the average person possesses less grit and 
stamina, he still has ample to meet the need. 

Thousands of comparable cases could be cited; but 
it suffices to say that they actually occur, as any person 
may see who chooses to investigate for himself. 


Summary 


Little is to be feared by any ambitious young man or 
woman, of good health and proper mentality. Hither 
can earn a college education, if he or she chooses. Indus- 
try, ambition, and determination will overcome gigantic 
obstacles, and do for others what they have done for 
many. Every individual case may differ, but there is. 
always a way for the youth who wills to make one. 


CHAPTER IV 
CHOICE OF A COLLEGE 


“Youth is ever apt to judge in haste, 
And lose the medium in the wild extreme.” 
—AARON HILL. 


The Problem of Choosing a College 


The choosing of a college occasions little trouble to 
many beginners; to others it introduces a problem of 
considerable magnitude. Often a school is selected with 
little effort on the student’s part. His father, mother, 
older brother or sister, or friend may choose the school 
for him,—or some unusual circumstance may determine 
the college he shall attend. Financial circumstances 
force many, for instance, to attend a local institution. 

The necessity of selecting the proper college 
increases in importance from year to year. College 
matriculation mounts enormously fast, whereas enroll- 
ment mortality, already alarmingly high among first- and 
second-year college men, continues to keep pace. Not- 
withstanding the many changes in educational theory 
and the additional demands made by the public within the 
last decade, colleges and universities have made com- 
paratively few adjustments. As a result of the slow 
transformation in college curricula and subject matter, 
and because of the traditional methods still employed, 
large numbers of students rush into colleges today to 
receive something which they are not seeking, and which 
from indications is inapplicable to their needs and capa- 
bilities. 

In the not far-off future, colleges and universities 
should be better equipped for and adjusted to the mass 
idea in education and to modern industrial and social 


4] 
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needs, and be better able, consequently, to care for the 
various classes of students that enroll. Some state insti- 
tutions, as well as a number of private institutions, have 
already varied their curricula to meet modern demands. 
A few institutions, notably among them the University 
of Chicago, have cast aside many of the traditional ideas 
and embarked on a new plan. It is probable that as in- 
stitutions of higher learning become more flexible and 
better administered to care for individual differences 
that a larger percentage of students will find it profitable 
to continue their education beyond high schools and pre- 
paratory institutions. 

But even today almost any student can find, by dili- 
gent seeking, a suitable institution of advanced learning.’ 
Aside from the regular colleges and universities, many 
institutions—technical, trade, and vocational—combine 
practice and theory in a variety of ways. A wide range 
of institutions, with an equally broad range of methods 
of instruction, makes it feasible for most beginners to 
find some form of educational training applicable to their 
needs and abilities, as well as suited to their financial 
circumstances. 


Primary Considerations in Choosing a College 


One of the foremost problems of choosing a college 
is to select the type of institution which offers not only 
what the student wants, but offers it in a manner suited 
to his individual needs and ability. If a student has a 
distaste for study from books, study which is principally 
factual, much of it abstract, he should then go where 


1For a complete list of institutions of higher education in the United States 
consult : 

Greenleaf, W. J. Op. cit., p. 75-134. : 

This reference, in addition to giving the names and locations of the various 
institutions, states the enrollment, method of control, tuition, fees, minimum 
board and room expenses, minimum total expenses, curricula, and occasionally 
additional facts regarding opportunities, scholarships, and loan funds. 
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more of the practical is offered. A large percentage of 
high school graduates are equipped mentally for higher 
or advanced training of some kind—but the kind of train- 
ing, the degree, and the place and the manner in which 
to secure it are problems that today deeply concern edu- 
cators, as well as the American public. But if all higher 
training is to be labeled “college education,” then the 
present conception of a college education must be 
changed, colleges broadened, and students directed into 
curricula and courses with content and methods of in- 
struction more adaptable to their individual needs. 

- Hence, before attempting to select a college, it be- 
hooves the beginner to determine as nearly as possible 
the kind of education which agrees with him. Knowing 
this, he is then in a position to seek the college or insti- 
tution which offers such training. In some respects col- 
leges tend to resemble mercantile establishments—their 
wares are not all identical. Rather than to try to change 
the individual market, one should search for a market 
that offers the kind of merchandise wanted. Although 
a broad educational outlook is desirable, it is unnecessary, 
and unprofitable for many, to attempt to master a for- 
eign language or two, or perhaps to delve into the intri- 
cacies of science, literature, and other fields of knowledge 
to the depths which only experts need and wish to go. 

After the course to be pursued has been chosen, 
and consequently the type of institution determined, 
comes the selection of a particular institution. If the 
field be medicine, law, engineering, agriculture, or one 
of the many other professional or vocational curricula, it 
is necessary, evidently, to select an institution which 
maintains such a department or school, or curricula 
leading thereto. In many instances students prefer to 
take preliminary work in one institution, then to pro- 
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ceed to another for advance work. Changing of colleges is 
hardly a wise procedure, for usually, even though edu- 
cation is more or less standardized, the difference which 
obtains among educational institutions is such as to cause 
confusion. Instances are numerous where changing of 
colleges necessitated an extra year of attendance. Trans- 
fer of credits is annoying both to the student and to the 
college. Some institutions are so dogmatic and rigid in 
their prescriptions that they give little consideration to 
the requirements of other colleges, and insist that trans- 
fer-students meet all local regulations, irrespective of the 
institution from which they have transferred. 

In reference to changing of colleges, it may be well to 
add that after a student becomes accustomed to his sur- 
roundings, better work should result. Always much must 
be learned by a beginner before he composes himself, 
and if he spends his time in orientation, his scholastic 
work may suffer. The experience of meeting new envi- 
ronment—new faces and new conditions—is undoubtedly 
of some advantage. The practice of changing of colleges 
is often advisable in the longer curricula, as law, medi- 
cine, and others leading to advanced degrees, since time 
in such curricula permits changes, and the advantages 
likely offset the disadvantages. The junior-college plan 
is exceptional also for many undergraduate students; in 
fact, it bids fair so to be for a much larger group. 


Matter of Costs 
To include the financial question among the first 
considerations is advisable. It is unwise for students 
of limited means to enter colleges that depend heavily 
upon tuition and fees, unless some unusual inducements 
are offered. Probably, the average student of small 
means finds conditions the most favorable in state institu- 
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tions. These are usually the nearest schools of consider- 
able size, and they offer, as a rule, first-class advantages 
at a minimum cost. State institutions attract many stu- 
dents because they are tax supported, and considered to 
be the schools of the people. 


Location of Colleges 


Universities and colleges are distributed among 
cities and towns of all sizes. Many choose a school on 
account of its location. Some consider institutions situ- 
ated in small towns to be favorable to health, mainly 
because of the benefits which life in the country offers. 
Many colleges in cities also afford unusual health facili- 
ties. Opportunities to enjoy physical exercise and whole- 
some recreation are not to be overlooked. Students fre- 
quently avoid a physical breakdown by choosing a climate 
favorable to their physical needs. The youth who has 
spent his life in a rural community will likely find greater 
opportunity for expansion by attending college in a city; 
and a change to the country probably proves advanta- 
geous to the city youth. The advent of the automobile 
has done much to bring both city and country advantages 
to all colleges. For most students the matter of the size 
of the town or city in which a school is situated is of 
little or no concern, and for few is it of major importance. 

Colleges situated in small towns and cities, which 
colleges with few exceptions are small colleges, usually 
possess a more spirited school interest than those in 
larger centers, because means of dividing students’ atten- 
tion are not so plentiful. Instances in which colleges of 
three or four hundred enrollment outcheer, outplay, and 
generally outrival colleges of a thousand or more are 
not uncommon. Small colleges are conducive to soli- 
darity, especially to a harmonious and concerted support 
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of school activities. The smaller college has the advan- 
tage that the student is more likely to become acquainted 
with his instructors—a privilege which should mean 
closer supervision and a more friendly relationship. Also, 
it is argued that the undergraduate in small colleges has 
a large number of acquaintances among his classmates, 
and a broader and closer contact with college activities. 
In the larger colleges students generally know only those 
in certain sections of their class, and a limited number of 
others with whom they may become associated. But in 
the final analysis, the kind or the size of an institution 
seldom limits one’s social atmosphere; usually other fac- 
tors are the cause. Some colleges, especially those in 
large cities, are more or less like large day-schools, and 
lack to a noticeable degree the kind of college life which 
undergraduates cherish. 

Searcely can it be denied that as a whole large col- 
leges, at least colleges of moderate size, afford greater 
advantages than do small colleges. The larger colleges 
are usually wealthier, and naturally have better and 
more adequate equipment, especially library facilities, 
better-trained faculties, and offer more and broader cur- 
ricula. Since the fame of the larger colleges is usually 
greater than is the fame of the smaller colleges, students 
often find it expedient to be graduated by the former. 
This is not an advantage to be overlooked, although 
apparently it is waning. The world is more concerned 
today with what graduates know and what they can 
accomplish than it is to know where they were educated. 
Surface coating may assist one to get a trial, but what 
lies beneath the surface determines the outcome. 
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Self-Support 


It is difficult to determine the types of higher institu- 
tions that offer the most advantages to self-supporting 
students. Many contend that colleges patronized by the 
better-to-do class afford unusual opportunities. Indis- 
putable as this may be, it may be argued that expenses 
in the more exclusive and aristocratic colleges are likely 
to be high. The smaller colleges are often crowded with 
students seeking employment. It is likely that the best 
opportunities are found in state institutions or larger, 
democratic, endowed colleges or universities. In these, in 
addition to the opportunity of enjoying the most 
privileges at a small outlay, the greatest variety of 
students is found and the largest number of positions is 
available. Much depends, however, upon the location of 
the institution and the efforts which its officials exert in 
behalf of student employment. 


Private and Denominational Colleges 

Although tax-supported colleges now occupy an im- 
portant and impregnable place in American higher educa- 
tion, it does not follow that private colleges have lost 
their hold. The latter have been powerful forces in 
American education, and present conditions indicate no 
decline. Private colleges enjoy a degree of freedom 
which permits them to blaze trails and to engage in work 
which state institutions often cannot conveniently under- 
take. 

Many parents still feel that only the denominational 
or small private college can supply adequate training for 
their children. Cries for a return to the teachings of 
Christianity, and demands for ethical training or moral 
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growth, cause many to seek instruction in certain private 
colleges, especially in those denominational in character. 
Undoubtedly, some private institutions offer a type of 
training which state schools often neglect or underem- 
phasize. Many of the smaller private colleges offer a 
kind or degree of protection and home influence which 
public institutions commonly overlook. And in spite of 
certain obvious disadvantages, many reasons may be ad- 
vanced to justify attendance of some students on denomi- 
national or other private colleges rather than on state, 
municipal, or larger cosmopolitan colleges. The strag- 
gling private institution, without standards or facili- 
ties, is entitled to little or no consideration, however, any 
more than are other institutions so operated and situated. 


Athletics 


Students interested in athletics may find many col- 
leges to suit their inclinations and tastes. Some athletes 
choose by deciding whether they prefer to be a “big frog 
in a little pool” or a_“‘little frog in a big pool.” The stu- 
dent of medium ability probably finds more opportunity 
in the small college, where competition is less and more 
individual attention is to be had. High school and pre- 
paratory stars flock to the larger institutions, or to a few 
small colleges which strenuously emphasize athletics, 
where opportunities for financial assistance and fame 
are greater. Good training without much thought of 
becoming an expert or star can be had today in almost 
every progressive college or university. The average 
student has little interest in athletics, except to know an 
institution’s rank among other colleges. Athletic supe- 
riority is a doubtful criterion of academic strength, how- 
ever. 
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Scholastic Rank 


Concerning the scholastic standing of colleges, any 
one of note compares favorably with acceptable stand- 
ards. Most colleges are strong in some departments and 
mediocre or weak in others. As far as scholarship is con- 
cerned, the student is the determining factor. A youth 
may find ample opportunity in any institution to acquire 
a good educational foundation, if he applies himself. 
Many colleges are, nevertheless, particularly well 
equipped and administered to encourage scholarship and 
to draw out the student’s best.” Some colleges are out- 
standing and conspicuous for their rigidity and ability to 
stimulate students who are inclined to take life easy. 

A student should not overlook the advantage of 
attending a really creditable college. The best is none too 
good for the scholar. Associating with masters has been 
an important factor in the development of many men. 
The statement that ‘‘a log with a capable teacher on one 
end and a student on the other comprises a university” 
still contains considerable truth. Unfortunately, of late 
years many colleges, including some of the larger ones, 
have become notorious on account of the practice of 
assigning beginners to inexperienced and inadequately 
trained instructors,—or in the language of the campus 
—to “scrub profs.’’ Lack of finances on the part of the 


2The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools from a 
study of 660 higher institutions found the percentage of failures to vary accord- 
ing to the types of institutions. On the basis of percentage of semester hours 
failed, state universities and state colleges fail 12.7 per cent; private colleges and 
universities, 8.7 per cent; junior colleges, 8.1 per cent; and teacher training 
institutions, 5.5 per cent. According to percentage of students failed in one or 
more hours the findings were, respectively: 33.9 per cent, 24.2 per cent, 20.9 
per cent, and 17.0 per cent. What causes the differences, no one knows, although 
it was concluded in the report that “‘the success of a student in a higher institu- 
tion depends largely upon the one he selects.’”’ It is probable that the findings 
can be interpreted that one type of an institution maintains a higher academic 
standard than another, although selectivity is likely a potent factor in many 
instances. 

(A Report on College Freshmen for the First Semester of 1928-29.—A 
Committee Report, C. R. Maxwell, Chairman—The North Central Association 
Quarterly, 4: 589-96, March, 1930.) 
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college usually induces such a practice. Beginners in 
college, like beginners in elementary schools, need the 
best instructors obtainable. Strong trees seldom grow 
from stunted plants. Regrettably, teachers competent 
to instruct beginners are scarce in all kinds of higher in- 
stitutions. That it takes more than advanced degrees to 
make capable teachers, the educational world is slowly 
coming to realize. 

In referring to the scholastic standing of a college, 
as well as to other characteristics which a college should 
possess, Dr. William A. Cook, Professor of Education, 
University of Cincinnati, says: 


(1) Select the school which has the repu- 
tation of working its people hard. If a degree 
is all you covet, a small sum of money will win 
that. Our legal control of degree-granting in- 
stitutions is very loose. Consequently, some 
schools are systematically administered on the 
plan of making an education easy. 


(2) Select the school that does not seem 
especially anxious to have you. Unless you need 
the school more than it needs you it is a very 
weak affair. Schools of high standards take a 
dignified position, they explain their facilities 
with pride and pleasure, but they rarely seek to 
persuade you. 

(3) Select the school that is trying to 
maintain standards. In the competition for 
students, some are lowering standards. They 
lower standards by permitting students to take 
an incredible amount of work and thus to finish 
in less than four years. Avoid every institution 
that holds out the slightest hope of your gradu- 
ating in less than four regular years. No school 
has a patent or panacea by which it may inocu- 
late you with a college education. Education is 
not a hypodermic process; it depends upon a 
sufficient time exposure. If your own high 
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school began to graduate numbers of people in 
less than four years, you would know that its 
requirements had been lowered. 


(4) Select the school which has a faculty 
of well-degreed instructors. In all high-class 
colleges and universities the newer heads of 
academic departments have the degree of doctor 
of philosophy. There are ‘‘colleges” of fine pre- 
tensions which scarcely have on their force a 
holder of the doctor’s degree, and very few 
holders of the master’s degree. Their faculties 
have approximately the same preparation as 
those of certain leading high schools. 


(5) Select the school which has drawn its 
staff from many sources. Fifty per cent of the 
force of some institutions are graduates of the 
colleges in which they are teaching. Inbreeding 
in education is weakening. Besides, many people 
receive advanced degrees from the institution 
employing them, in order to attain academic 
respectability. The college which is unable to 
hire well-degreed instructors prepared else- 
where, is on a shaky foundation. 


(6) Select the school of spirit and of clean- 
liness of inter-collegiate relations, the one which 
inspires loyalty in its alumni, and respect in its 
rivals. If neutral sentiment is unfriendly to a 
school in athletics, there is something that ought 
to be remedied.” 


Influence of Others 


Many times the choice of a college results from the 
influence which undergraduates exert in behalf of an 
institution. A wide-awake undergraduate can frequently 
supply choosers with more helpful advice than bulletins 
and catalogues can. In addition to furnishing informa- 
tion, the undergraduate frequently vouchsafes to assist 


3 The Collegiate World, 4:15, April, 1922. 
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the beginner to get started, an advantage which is in 
itself often worth while. 

Some caution must be exercised when permitting 
undergraduates, or relatives, or friends to influence one’s 
choice of a college. Many of them are biased or preju- 
diced, and prone to advance unreliable information. 
Naturally, being imbued with the spirit of some institu- 
tion, they scarcely admit that other institutions are 
worthy choices. Moreover, undergraduates and the others 
mentioned not uncommonly form opinions on the less- 
vital points. 


General Considerations 


That which has preceded on the choice of a college is 
by no means exhaustive. Many other questions may 
enter into the selection of a suitable college. Neither are 
the foregoing suggestions intended to be ironclad, as 
numerous exceptions may arise to each of them. They 
should, nevertheless, incite a critical attitude and prove 
helpful to students by bringing certain matters to their 
minds. ; 

No matter what college is chosen, it should repre- 
sent the best selection possible under the circumstances 
and should reflect sound reasoning. Beginners pay too 
little attention to the selection of a college, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that making a choice is a matter sufficiently 
important to demand extreme care. Many capable pros- 
pects have failed to continue till graduation because of 
unwise selections, and many graduates have paid dearly. 
for their choice. In college or university life perplex- 
ing questions arise, and unless conditions are favorable, 
some of these questions may cause students to hoist the 
white flag in despair. Four precious years of the stu-— 
dent’s life are at stake, and why should he not choose the 
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best college to be had under the circumstances? Dr. 
Briggs says: 


Not the school that guards him most 
sternly, or most tenderly, not the school that 
guards him not at all, but the school that stead- 
ily increases his responsibility, and as steadily 
strengthens him to meet it. The best college is 
the college that makes him a man.’ 


4 Briggs, L. R. College Life, p. 3-4. 


PART II 
AFTER ENTRANCE 


CHAPTER V 


THE TRANSITION FROM HIGH SCHOOL 
TO COLLEGE 


“For a few brief days the orchards are white with 
blossoms. They soon turn to fruit, or else float away, use- 
less and wasted, upon the idle breeze. So it will be with 
present feelings. They must be deepened into decision, 
or be entirely dissipated by delay.”—T. L. CUYLER. 


Changes Encountered in the Freshman Year 


Mr. W. J. Greenleaf, Associate Specialist in Higher 
Education in the United States Office of Education, 
clearly indicates the changes which the graduate encoun- 
ters when he first enters college: 


More than a mere changing of schools, the 
transition from high school to college is a period 
of breaking home ties, of adjustment to college 
life, of changing conceptions, of learning to 
think for one’s self, of forming new opinions, 
and of broadening under the influence of new 
friends and new environments. The life of a 
high-school student is well regulated. At home 
parents inculcate regular habits of eating, 
sleeping, and living, and supervise religious, 
social, and moral training. In school, teachers 
impart knowledge, supervise study, and make 
monthly reports of progress. Comrades grow 
up together under home influences where they 
accept little adult responsibilities. In all of their 
activities, they are praised, admonished, and 
supervised by their elders. 

In college there is a new freedom and a new 
environment to which he must make adjust- 
ments. Unlike high school, college draws stu- 
dents from all parts of the United States and 
even from foreign countries. Registration day 
finds the provincial, the urban, the rich, the 
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poor, the worker, and the dreamer, all strangers 
to each other, and all facing the same freshman 
problems of choosing places to live, courses, 
friends, and activities. Each is independently 
responsible for his life and habits. College life 
in dormitories, fraternities, clubs, and boarding 
houses is far removed from the home surround- 
ings to which the student has been accustomed. 
College lesson assignments include numerous 
reference books rather than a single text. Col- 
lege lectures are innovations to the new student. 
Instead of being supervised, the college student 
is frequently free to study or not as he pleases, 
provided he passes the quizzes and final exami- 
nations. 

In college the first days and the first year 
are critical in a student’s career. On his own 
responsibility, the freshman is doubtful about 
the choice of courses, instructors, and activi- 
ties. In his dilemma he may turn to upper 
classmen who have been through the process, 
and may eagerly take their advice on many 
matters from curricula to athletics. Obviously 
it is impossible for the president of a large col- 
lege or university to greet and personally advise 
each member of the freshman class.* 


Considering the strong influence that the freshman 
year exerts on the outcome of a college training, discus- 
sion of several of the important immediate problems 
which the high school graduate encounters when he 
enters college is justifiable. Whether many other matters 
treated in this volume will be confronted depends largely 
upon what happens to the student the first month or two 
of his freshman year. Acquiring entrance to college is 
one problem; what to do when once in is distinctly an- 
other. Innumerable well-meaning boys struggle valiantly 


1Qp. cit., p. 3-4. 
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to gain admission to college, and when once in, willingly 
resign to a life of ease and indifference. 

Emphatic mention should be made at this point of 
the fact that the start of college is no exception to the 
rule that important beginnings will be disagreeable and 
difficult if undertaken improperly. When a student steps 
from high school into the broader field, college, so many 
changes are experienced and so many new tasks encoun- 
tered that he is indeed unusual if he finds the rule to be 
otherwise. 

The large number who fail miserably in the attempt 
to change from high school to college indicates rather 
conclusively that the outset of college is arduous and fatal 
for many. Some freshmen resign before they have had 
an opportunity to make even a fair trial. And of those 
who survive the early days at college many make such 
a poor start that they eventually fall out of their own 
accord or are invited to leave. 

These early fatalities include many potentially 
strong students, as well as many weak ones. Often the 
students who make a poor start in college are those who 
found high school to be relatively easy. Some expect to 
get through college with as little effort as was required 
in high school, and before they discover that such is im- 
possible, they are either on probation or among those 
slated for dismissal. 


College Exploratory 


From a practical viewpoint, college failures cannot 
be prevented entirely, for no matter how faithfully some 
students may try it is probable that they will discover 
that they are unqualified or unsuited for a training such 
as the average college gives. Unfortunate as it may be 
to learn that one is unfitted for college, it is well to be 
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brought to a realization of this fact before a year or more 
has been dissipated. The initiatory period at college 
should help students, by all means, to find and to know 
themselves, and thereby prevent them, if unequipped, 
from going on to waste several years. If the wrong 
school has been selected, an inappropriate curriculum 
chosen, or some other error committed, the sooner the 
fact is discovered, the better. 

Judging from the present trend, higher institutions 
now consider the first year at college to be more explora- 
tory and initiatory than heretofore. Inauguration of 
various kinds of guidance and orientation programs indi- 
cates that colleges are making special effort to help in 
counseling and directing the mass of students who desire 
advanced education. Within a few years colleges should 
be in a position to save a much larger number of the fit, 
as well as to salvage many more of those who come un- 
fitted, either because of limited ability or poor prepara- 
tion. The success of their efforts will depend somewhat 
on the co-operation of the beginners themselves. If 
students and colleges work together, surely many more 
students can be convinced that it is no harder to do well 
in college than it is to do well elsewhere in life, especially 
if they adapt themselves and use their talents wisely. 

In the paragraphs that follow are discussed five 
points which should aid the beginner to make a creditable 
start in the freshman year, and help, incidentally, to 
lessen the enormous number of freshman failures. These 
points are: (1) attitude or viewpoint of the student 
toward college problems, (2) status of college beginners, 
(3) student guidance in college, (4) self-government, and 
(5) relationship between the student and the college. 
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The Student’s Attitude Toward College Problems 


Highly essential it is for a college beginner to com- 
mand the proper attitude and viewpoint toward the prob- 
lems which face him. Unless he views them in a favor- 
able light and determines to meet them openly and fairly, 
his chances of succeeding in college are extremely limited. 
Even the chances of continuing to a college degree bear 
a close relationship to the student’s attitude toward col- 
lege graduation. In several studies it has been found 
that a large percentage of those who intend to continue 
till graduation actually complete a college education, 
whereas only a small percentage of those who have no 
such intention go on to graduation. Attainment of many 
other goals is closely related to, if not et dependent 
upon, the student’s intention. 

It is not uncommon to find students in ile who 
perform their academic work poorly because they permit 
themselves to believe that marks have no significance, 
and at the best, that they are even worse than crude 
estimates of scholastic ability. Such students justify in- 
ferior achievement by hiding behind an attitude which is 
based on unsound judgment. Marks frequently fall short 
of doing that which they purport to do, it is true; but 
they are sufficiently dependable to justify placing a rea- 
sonable degree of faith in them. And, although they do 
not measure all of the desirable outcomes of education, 
they do distinguish academic achievement to the degree 
that on the basis of them students may be classified into 
three to five groups sufficiently accurately for practical 
purposes. A student profits by viewing marks as an 
index of academic achievement and as a criterion on 
which the public places considerable reliance. An indif- 
ferent attitude may mean removing an effective stimulus 
for creditable work and lead the student to blame his 
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weaknesses on something which he cannot prove to be a 
justifiable cause. 

Many are the other attitudes which a student can 
cultivate that will encourage him to do his best in col- 
lege. For instance, the desire for social approval or 
recognition can be made a powerful stimulus if the 
student chooses to capitalize on it. A normal individual 
welcomes social recognition of one kind or another. The 
methods by which individuals seek such recognition are 
many—some good and some bad. Nowadays in order to 
gain notoriety persons will even go to the extreme of com- 
mitting acts which the thinking public condemns, rather 
than to remain in the background, unrecognized. 

The young collegian should not lose sight of the fact 
that the eyes of many people are focused upon him, and 
that they are expecting him to make a worth-while record 
in college. This is particularly true of his parents and 
relatives, who have great hopes for his future and 
extreme faith in his ability. The youth who ignores the 
obligation which he owes to his immediate family and to 
society in general, commands an attitude unfavorable to 
his own success, and neglects to take advantage of a 
stimulus that should spur him on to his best efforts. Ifa 
college student is mindful of the debt which he owes to 
his parents for their sacrifice in affording him the 
opportunity of a higher education the chances are great 
that he will succeed in college. Most often the student 
who spends wisely the money which his parents send to 
him, who writes home regularly, and who feels that a 
college education is an opportunity and a social obliga- 
tion of which he must prove himself worthy and which he 
must eventually repay, is the one who is mindful of the 
debt which he owes to his relatives and friends. 
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Throughout this volume are discussed many prob- 
lems whose solution will depend upon the student’s 
attitude toward them. Preliminary conditions are favor- 
able for a sane, constructive solution of any problem if it 
is viewed in the proper perspective. A student can 
hardly expect to solve his daily problems efficiently unless 
he wills to do so and he views them in a favorable manner. 
Disposition of mind or feeling is a powerful influence in 
every act of the day. Attitudes are to the student some- 
what as a compass is to a vessel; if properly formed and 
capably utilized they help him to keep on the right path 
and make it possible for him to move forward at full 
speed. 

The immediately succeeding sub-section discusses 
further the problem of attitudes and viewpoints, and the 
manner in which they affect the solution of a particular 
problem. 


Status of College Beginners 


If a student hopes to make a creditable beginning as 
a freshman, he must adjust himself to his new surround- 
ings. A beginner benefits by coming to college with a 
substantial outlook and an intelligent understanding of 
the part he is to play in the four-year drama lying imme- 
diately ahead of him. Evidence is plentiful to substan- 
tiate the charge that many, many students enter college 
today with the wrong conception of themselves, as well 
as of college in general. In fact, the indictment that stu- 
dents of all kinds and classes enter college with an exalted 
or distorted opinion of their personal worth and impor- 
tance, as well as with a misconception of the place to 
which they are automatically entitled in college life, is 
not wholly groundless. 

Beginners are not to be condemned for coming to 
college with some self-pride and a consciousness of their 
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ability ; but they are to be cautioned to guard against an 
over-evaluation of self. Even college beginners must 
realize that a man may be king or czar in his own limited 
realm, and still be only a lowly subject when a part of a 
larger domain. 

But neither is it advantageous for a student greatly 
to undervalue himself at the outset of college. Self-confi- 
dence and self-pride are valuable attributes, if not neces- 
sities, when properly tempered. But mere high school 
prominence is not to be taken as an infallible sign that 
a student will be outstanding in college, certainly not at 
the start. The opposite does not necessarily follow either, 
that is, that a student cannot rise in college above his high 
school level. The honor and glory that automatically 
transfer from the secondary school to the college is small. 
Previous experience and standing may help to start the 
student toward prominence, but to acquire substantial 
recognition, his spurs must be won anew. It is not so 
much a question of a student’s past achievements at this 
point as it is what can he do now and what is he willing 
to do hence. 

In college a student competes with a more selective 
group than does a student in high school. He vies in col- 
lege with the best students from many schools. Greater 
competition naturally makes it harder for him to win 
distinction in the better collegiate institutions than it is 
for a student to win recognition in most high schools, 
especially in scholastic activities. One’s academic stand- 
ing in high school is an index of what one will do in 
college, but not an infallible criterion. Even nowadays 
colleges and schools vary so widely in marking and rank- 
ing students that those outstanding in one school may 
tumble far down the scale when enrolled in another insti- 
tution. Many high school honor students experience 
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difficulty in attaining the average scholastic level in 
college. Social, financial, and political standing fre- 
quently help to elevate a student in his home community, 
whereas such influences are less likely to enter in college. 

Mention of the immediately preceding points has 
been made with the hope of assisting the beginner to 
enter college with a constructive attitude and outlook. 
The boy who goes to college so chokeful of egoism that he 
expects the student body to be exuberantly awaiting his 
arrival, invariably meets with disappointment. An esti- 
mate of how a beginner is really hailed in college may be 
had by observing that many students delight in impress- 
ing the embryo collegian that “all freshmen are lowly, 
insignificant creatures.” Although this statement repre- 
sents an extreme viewpoint, and is not entitled to literal 
interpretation, it contains some truth and casts some 
light on a student’s status at the outset of college life, 
especially on the manner in which his fellow students will 
view him. 


Student Guidance in College 


The third matter presented for thoughtful consider- 
ation of prospective students and beginners is “guid- 
ance.” Too often students expect both the kind and the 
amount of direction and treatment in college that they 
received in high school. Beginners err grievously in 
anticipating as much personal attention and guidance in 
college as most high schools accord to their students. 
Compulsory methods have relatively little place in pres- 
ent-day college life. When a youth reaches college he has 
supposedly passed the day when he works because he 
fears the rod or dreads other punishment. As someone 
has ably said, “A beginner in college passes from the 
sense of study as an obligation to the sense of study as an 
opportunity.” 
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It must not be assumed that a beginner may not 
secure guidance or help in college, if he merits it and 
properly seeks it. But the strong sympathetic interest 
which commonly prevails between teacher and high 
school pupil noticeably absents itself from colleges, espe- 
cially from the larger institutions. Many practices char- 
acteristic of high schools, colleges relegate to the back- 
ground to make way for something more important. 

The somewhat different relationship which obtains 
between college instructors and college students some- 
times necessitates so much adjustment and remodeling on 
the part of college beginners that some are led or forced 
into by-ways. Rather than to abandon their prepara- 
tory school habits and ways many students seek short 
cuts to apply to their daily tasks. Unfortunately, avow- 
edly-successful means of avoiding work are easily found, 
as colleges always harbor a quota of nominal students— 
students who choose to study professors and to learn the 
tricks of getting by without working. But individuals 
who are once lured off the proper course by indolent and 
unscrupulous students are in danger of coming to believe 
that a college education has no real purpose and that the 
present plan of higher education is little more than an 
imposition on youth. Such misled beginners, like their 
guides, are likely to conclude that it makes little differ- 
ence what a student does in college as long as he gets by. 


Self-Government 


By self-government, the fourth point to be discussed 
in this chapter, is meant the ability to regulate and to 
control properly one’s actions in college without the close 
supervision of faculty and the minute guidance of 
parents. The privilege of attending college carries with 
it much freedom of the nature of that which adults in 
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every-day life enjoy. Higher institutions generally pro- 
ceed on the assumption that students who gain entrance 
to college are capable of guiding themselves to an appre- 
ciable degree, and that they are seeking an opportunity 
to prove that they can do so. 

Colleges grant students independence by placing 
them on their own resources and asking them to work 
of their own will. This they do because they consider it 
to be an essential part of a college education for students 
to train themselves to work independently and to assume 
responsibility, just as they may expect to be called upon 
to do elsewhere in life. In fact, the right to a generous 
amount of self-government is a privilege which the col- 
lege grants to all students as a means by which they may 
round their education. 

The right to self-government and self-control is not 
likely to be valuable unless it is accepted in the spirit in 
which it is conferred. A sudden grant of personal free- 
dom may be more than many beginners can utilize, and 
instead of using it wisely, they may use it foolishly. One 
act or infraction sometimes leads to another, until the 
mental vision soon becomes so distorted that sight is lost 
of the function of college privileges. 

Every student who expects to profit as he should 
from a college education must learn to look out for him- 
self, both carefully and consistently, and accept respon- 
sibility unflinchingly. No student may hope to have 
someone care for his needs and still get from college all 
that he should. Unless a college fits the individual to 
manage his own affairs capably, it denies him the great- 
est reward it has to offer. 

In order to profit from self-government the student 
should act in accord with well-devised plans. A student 
can hardly expect to make much progress in college if he 
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carelessly drifts along, trusting that all will eventually 
come out well. The outcome of the young man or woman 
who goes to college merely because he or she is sent well 
illustrates that to which indecision and lack of purpose 
may lead. 

Any effort that a student devotes to the business of 
regulating his affairs in college will yield worth-while 
dividends. To learn to govern and to control one’s own 
affairs is an accomplishment of the first order—in fact, 
if a college beginner learns nothing else during his first 
year at college except to be responsibile and reliable, it 
will still stand out as the most profitable period of his 
college career. 


Relationship Between the Student and the College 


The fifth and last point of this chapter refers to the 
relationship between the student and the college. Many 
of the student’s problems the college makes its problems, 
and constantly strives to co-operate with the student in 
their solution. 

The beginner does well to take cognizance of the fact 
that the college desires to assist him wherever it can, and 
that all it asks in return is a reasonable amount of co- 
operation, especially abstinence from certain activities 
that will militate against the interests of the college 
group as a whole. Unless a student recognizes the col- 
lege’s purpose and intent, and acts as he should, both he 
and the college lose—the greater loss naturally befalling 
him. 

When a student enters college he makes little or no 
mistake by closely adhering in routine matters to the 
plans which college administrators have prescribed for 
him. Wherever college authorities see fit to rule, the 
student should abide so far as he can. If he does as they 
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advise, he will need comparatively little additional guid- 
ance and help on major problems, especially those aca- 
demic in nature. The big majority of those who get on 
the wrong track in college do so, not because they are im- 
properly guided, but because they purposely choose to 
move oppositely to the direction prescribed. 

Little is to be gained by a student entering college 
with a desire or inclination to go contrary to college 
authorities wherever he can, or to pay little attention to 
what has been prescribed or recommended for him. The 
idea that the faculty must be opposed whenever possible 
seldom leads a student aright. 

In college there is a certain amount of routine work, 
drudgery if one chooses to so call it, which cannot be con- 
veniently avoided. That education is not a process of 
inoculation is not to be blamed on college faculties. The 
fact that learning means labor and sacrifice is somewhat 
inherent in education itself. A student may well decide 
that if he desires higher training he must labor for it, 
and that the sooner he starts to work the better. One may 
sidestep the grind occasionally, for instance, by taking 
undue advantage of electives or by choosing the easiest 
faculty members; but one who persists in such practices 
may expect to encounter snags. The beginner who starts 
his college career as prescribed by the college administra- 
tors, and who continues to follow it through as recom- 
mended, has much to gain and comparatively little to lose. 
On the other hand, the student who follows his own 
notions about college, or those of some other immature 
student, contrary even to the recommendations and 
wishes of the college, will likely come some day to regret 
his actions. The little personal satisfaction to be had in 
beating the system is infinitesimal to what the future 
losses may be. 
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Giving way to college authorities on certain matters, 
especially those pertaining to the organization and ad- 
ministration of academic affairs, is not to be interpreted 
as a serious curtailment of a student’s rights and privi- 
leges. Democracy does not mean absolute freedom. Cer- 
tainly, a college education should not stifle a person’s 
judgment,—of all things, that it should not do. Demo- 
cratic education has no desire, at least should have none, 
to cultivate blind obedience—that obedience which event- 
ually produces self-satisfaction and stagnation. Neither 
does it wish students to develop the habit of making mis- 
chievous and premature judgments. The happy medium 
is to train them to think always and always to think intel- 
ligently. Students are to be encouraged to think seriously ~ 
on important matters; but their thinking should attach 
proper weight to both sides of questions. Certain matters 
arise in college which students are hardly in a position 
to decide to the best interests of the group, and on these 
matters the college reserves the right to rule. Regula- 
tions are generally such as the mature consider will be 
of the most benefit to the largest number. 

A beginner should not be surprised if he finds some 
features of college to his dislike; some even contrary to 
what he thinks they should be. The college is far from 
being a perfect institution. Even college beginners may 
observe weaknesses in the system of higher education and 
its operation. But the beginner must guard against find- 
ing shortcomings which are more imaginary than real. 
Being over-critical of the college, with little or no justifi- 
cation, may cultivate a mental attitude unfavorable to — 
educational progress and which may eventually place the 
student in a position no better than that of the dog which 
habitually barks at the moon. A student can easily blind 
himself in college to his own faults by attributing them 
to others. 
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Conclusion 


As a final word on the matters discussed in this chap- 
ter, it cannot be too strongly emphasized that a college 
education is not merely a book training, but a training in 
the problems of life as well. No student should hope to 
be outstanding in college or in later life, even average, 
who does not learn to adjust and to adapt himself to 
necessary changes. A ruling or a condition may have to 
be encountered, or the peculiarities of a pedantic pro- 
fessor may have to be faced, yet such is to be expected 
and must be successfully disposed of to comprise a college 
education. 

The wise beginner in college is the student who 
knows his frailties and imperfections, as well as his en- 
dowments. Modesty characterizes him, not conceit. He is 
the student, moreover, who willingly assumes responsi- 
bility and shoulders burdens; not the one who delights 
in a life of ease and indifference. He is the one who 
works of his own accord; not the self-centered weakling 
who has to be driven or coddled along. He is the student 
who resolves firmly to regulate his daily activities as sys- 
tematically and advantageously as must the one who 
works under the close supervision of parents and faculty. 
He is the individual who, within reasonable limits, is 
ready to do as authorities advise him. The influence of 
the class who resort to many of the makeshift tactics 
common among students of higher learning he avoids. 
Simply “getting by” to him is not a safe guarantee that 
he will complete his college education, and mere gradua- 
tion is no assurance to him that the real value will be 
had from four potentially priceless years of training. 


CHAPTER VI 
WHAT TO EMPHASIZE IN COLLEGE 


“Tf a man preach a better sermon, write a better book, 
or make a better mousetrap than his neighbor, though he 
build his house in the wilderness, the world will make a 
beaten path to his door.” —HUBBARD. 


Objectives of a College Education 


The college can guarantee or assure life success— 
prominence, achievement, happiness, contentment, or 
riches—to no one. The fact that many college graduates 
fail, or achieve relatively little in life, is ample proof that 
a person may drag on to college graduation without 
profiting much from the time spent. Graduation is a 
desirable accomplishment; but how desirable, depends 
upon the degree to which the individual utilizes his 
opportunities while in college. 

The real objective of attending college is more than 
to convince college authorities that certain minimum 
scholastic requirements have been met. To do in college 
not only that which makes graduation possible, or brings 
a certain amount of college success, but also that which 
best prepares the individual for the days that follow 
college, is the broader aspect of the purpose of attendance 
on college. 

The present chapter discusses certain achievements, 
traits, and characteristics which contribute toward the 
accomplishment of the purpose mentioned. The require- 
ments which usually distinguish the successful from the 
unsuccessful, and those matters on which a _ student 
should be careful to place emphasis, every college student 
is obliged to know. No formula or prescription for suc- 
cess can be offered here, either for success in college or 

fd 
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for success in the days after college. Students differ 
so widely, and so few persons agree on what success is, 
that even the most expert advice on the subject can be no 
more than suggestive. The paragraphs which follow 
treat three important topics, respectively: study or schol- 
arship, industry, and initiative. Although these three 
factors are not all inclusive, they are so important that 
they are worthy of emphasis. Too frequently they are 
regarded lightly by college students. Some space has 
been devoted to the subject of proportion or balance also. 


The Value of Study or Scholarship 


In college, study plays an exceedingly conspicuous 
part in determining success or failure. Men succeed any- 
where in life by study. Other factors besides study enter 
in college life it is true, but study is still paramount. Yet 
in spite of the fact that the degree of mastery which a 
student has over his studies largely determines the final 
outcome, many students attend college today to learn as 
little as they can without failing, and to do this with the 
minimum of effort; many others attend simply because 
precedent or good form so dictates. A large percentage, 
fortunately, still realize that success is attained by con- 
scientious study. 

The amount of studying which a student should do is 
debatable. In practice, at one extreme struggles the 
grind, at the other reposes the loafer. Somewhere be- 
tween the large majority fall. Almost any one willingly 
ventures an opinion as to where the individual should 
stand, but only a few attempt to advance reasons for 
their opinion. 

Regarding the loafer, little needs to be said here. 
His chances of succeeding are conceded to be so limited 
that even the most radical admit that his indifference is 
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futile. His motto, ‘“‘studies shall not interfere with a col- 
lege education,” is unattractive to the thoughtful student. 

Some light can be thrown on the question of the 
amount of studying that a college student should do by 
observing the results of several investigations. 

At this point it should be mentioned that those who 
do well in high school tend, on the average, to do well in 
college, and that those who perform poorly in high school 
tend to perform poorly in college." The same apparently 
is true of college men who continue their studies in pro- 
fessional schools, as medicine, law, and engineering. 
Data from the Harvard Law School, as published by Dr. 
A. L. Lowell, President of Harvard University, show that 
of those graduated by the college with no especial honor, 
only 614 per cent gained distinction in the law school; of 
those graduated with honor from the college, 22 per cent 
attained distinction in the law school; of those graduated 
with great honor, 40 per cent; and of those graduated 
with highest honor, 60 per cent. In contrast with the 
sixty per cent of highest honor men in college, who won 
distinction in the law school, are the men in college who 
were satisfied with grades of C and lower. Of these men 
not one in twenty years acquired distinction in the law 
school.’ 

In order to learn if the successful in scholarship are 
proportionally successful in life, the following table* of 
Harvard graduates for a period of fifty years, based on 
Who’s Who as a general test of success, was compiled: 


1. Valedictorian (men who led their classes) 73% succeeded 
2. Summa cum laude (men-with highest distinction) 43% succeeded 
3. Of the first ten in each class 41% succeeded 


1 See studies cited in: Lyman, R. L. The Mind at Work, p. 87-88. Also, see 
the same reference, p. 38-43, for further evidence on the relationship between 
scholarship and success 
ae Bec ute Studies and Professional Training. Educational Review, 42: 228, 

c 

3 Vold, Lauriz. College Preparation and Success in Life. The Quarterly 

Journal of the University of North Dakota, 10: 409, July, 1920. 
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4, Magna cum laude (men with high distinction) 20% succeeded 


5. Cum laude (men with distinction) 17% succeeded 
6. Average of all graduates 15% succeeded 
7. Graduates without scholastic distinction. 10% succeeded 


According to other investigations, high ranking 
students succeed comparatively well in life after gradu- 
ation. From an investigation of the records of the living 
graduates of twenty-two colleges it was found that 5.9 
per cent of the honor scholars and only 2 per cent of all 
graduates are listed in Who’s Who. The chances of honor 
graduates being recognized by Who’s Who, according to 
these data, are more than twenty-five times greater than 
the chances of the non-honor graduates. The records of 
13,705 living graduates of two New England colleges 
reveal that the 5.4 per cent who constituted the highest 
tenth were listed in Who’s Who, whereas only 1.8 per 
cent of those in the fourth tenth were mentioned in the 
same publication.* Although a listing in Who’s Who is 
not to be accepted as an absolute criterion of success, it 
is at least a strong indicator of success as the term is 
used in every-day affairs. 

A study of 3,806 college graduates in the service of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company showed 
a close correlation between success, aS measured by sal- 
ary, and scholarship. From the data available it was 
concluded that scholarship is the most important factor 
in predicting success with the company.’ 

The part which study contributed to the showing 
made in the success of the men in the investigations men- 
tioned is not known; but it seems reasonable to infer that 
study was one of the potent factors. It must be admitted, 
however, that until more thorough investigations or prop- 


erly controlled experiments have been conducted, such 
4Starch, Daniel. Op. cit., p. 17 


8. 
5 Gifford, W. S. Does Business Want Scholars? Harper’s Magazine, 156: 
669-74, May, 1928. ; 
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as take into account the native abilities of both the suc- 
cessful and the unsuccessful groups, and make allowances 
for different conditions and circumstances, no one can 
say definitely the part that study really plays in success. 

In no case should it be assumed that success or fail- 
ure is solely attributable to the amount of devotion to 
school studies. All students are not equal in original 
ability, and some therefore require more time and effort 
to reach certain levels than do others. College students 
without a doubt are a select group. But notwithstanding 
the selectivity, somewhat of a variance in intelligence 
occurs within the group. Dr. Daniel Starch, in discuss- 
ing the part study plays in success or failure, writes: 


The uniform manner with which the early 
scholastic records agree with the later records 
of the same persons, or the pronounced tendency 
with which scholastic attainment correlates 
with business or professional attainment is 
probably due to a common cause, namely, orig- 
inal ability or make-up of the individual. At 
their face value, these figures mean that the per- 
son who does well in his school work also tends 
rather strongly to be a person who will do well 
in his business or professional work. However, 
this array of facts (referring to data showing 
that students of good standing are most likely to 
succeed in life) is impressive and ought to be 
brought emphatically to the attention of high 
school and college students. They ought to have 
a tonic effect upon their efforts. While our 
native make-up determines to a large extent 
what we shall become, yet rarely does any one 
utilize or develop to the fullest extent even the 
limited measure of ability that he possesses. 
The laggard can find little hope of somehow 
redeeming himself later on.° 


® Educational Psychology. Revised Edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1927, p. 179. Reprinted by permission. 
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It is interesting to note that one investigation, al- 
though reaching conclusions much the same as heretofore 
mentioned, found students with a scholarship of about 
85 to 90 to surpass those of higher standing. North 
Dakota lawyers who were graduated with grades of 85- 
89 achieved 14 per cent greater success in court than 
those who were graduated with a scholastic standing of 
90 or above.’ 


Study Not All Important 


The findings of the study mentioned in the imme- 
diately preceding paragraph, assuming that they are 
reliable and valid, raise a matter of particular interest, 
that is, whether it is profitable to carry high scholarship 
beyond a certain point. To win high scholastic ranking 
at the expense of practically everything else is undesir- 
able. The “bookworm,” the student with no thought 
other than to excel in scholarship, endangers his chances 
of success. When study is indulged in beyond a reason- 
able limit, the scholastic standing is a doubtful criterion 
of success. 

Why a student should divide his efforts properly 
among the important school activities is more or less 
evident. A college training is supposed to be a means of 
general development, or expressed otherwise, a means 
whereby a man may properly balance himself. The 
moral-self, the social-self, and the physical-self need 
development as well as the mental-self. Pitiful examples 
are many college graduates who shunned college social- 
life, or who neglected some of the other important college 
activities. Peculiar or odd, even eccentric people, often 
acquire distinction it is true; but usually so not because 
they differ from the accepted standard, but in spite of it. 


7Vold, Lauriz. Op. cit., p. 410. 
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In answer to the question of why only a small per- 
centage of educated people succeed, the Carnegie Foun- 
dation made a careful study and came to the impressive 
conclusion that: “Success, even in such technical lines 
as engineering, is due only fifteen per cent to technical . 
knowledge. The other eighty-five per cent is personal- — 
ity.”* Engineers themselves, although admitting the 
essentiality of a knowledge of fundamentals and engi- 
neering techniques, believe that personal qualities, as 
character, judgment, efficiency, and understanding of 
men, to be the engineer’s most important equipment.’ 

From a study of 1,310 college graduates in the 
employ of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany it was found that a larger percentage of those re- 
ceiving salaries in the upper third tend to participate in 
campus activities than those in either the middle or the 
lower third, and that those ranking in the middle third 
in salary tend to participate more than those in the lower 
third. About 60 per cent of those in the upper-third 
salary group participate substantially or take some part 
in campus activities and about 40 per cent do not. How- 
ever, it was found that a closer relationship obtains be- 
tween scholarship and salary than between campus 
achievement and salary. Campus activities, according 
to their relationship to success in business, should be 
arranged in the following descending scale: editorial and 
debating, managerial, social, athletic, and musical and 
dramatic.” 


Importance of Industry 


The mark that really distinguishes many success- 
ful students from unsuccessful students is industry—and 


§ Editorial. The Red Book Magazine, July, 1927, p. 37. 
: ® Mann, C. R. A Study of Engineering Education. School Review, 53: 21-23, 
an., 1917. 

10 Bridgman, D. S. Success in College and Business. The Personnel Journal, 
9: 6-9, June, 1930. 
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by industry is meant the conscientious exertion of energy. 
Those of average intelligence often achieve more than 
those of superior ability. Brilliant students, since they 
acquire their daily lessons with speed and comparatively 
little effort, naturally stand well scholastically. But that 
which comes easily is frequently worth only the price 
paid, and easy work sometimes fails to make robust 
minds, to give men a consciousness of their powers, and 
to train them to endurance and to perseverance. 

Being industrious is especially valuable to a college 
student, because by activity he is really given an oppor- 
tunity to learn to direct his efforts and to utilize his abil- 
ities. Possession of factual knowledge found in books 
means little, unless one has ability to apply it. The indus- 
trious student has not only an opportunity to acquire 
knowledge and skill, but he has an equally favorable 
opportunity to cultivate desirable habits of work. Indus- 
try is likely to be a distinguishing mark of boys on their 
own resources, and an explanation of why they so fre- 
quently succeed. 

College students of average or below average ability 
who make enviable records usually owe their success to 
the fact that they were industrious. Youths of average 
mentality who apply themselves have a favorable chance 
to succeed, even in a large way. The race between them 
and some of their mentally stronger but more indolent 
brothers is comparable to the race between the hare and 
the tortoise. A noted professor in an Eastern college 
firmly believed that patience and perseverance win out. 
To keep this viewpoint constantly before the minds of 
his students, he kept these words written on the black- 


board: “The difference between a good college student ~ 


and a poor one is work.” 
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True, many men have succeeded in life after they 
had failed or done poorly in college. But these men failed 
in college not so much on account of a lack of industry, 
as on account of a misapplication of industry. The major 
portion of their time went to work other than their col- 
lege duties. Darwin and Lowell did poorly in college 
probably because of the fact that their interests lay in 
other fields. 


Initiative Essential 


The student who expects eventually to succeed in 
life must also develop initiative or leadership. Lack of 
initiative is commonly the reason for students never 
acquiring scholastic distinction or doing well in more 
practical life. Many students, otherwise well equipped, 
have been forced to remain on a low plane because this 

valuable asset was overlooked. 
| Initiative may be thought of as a person’s ability to 
go ahead—to lead and not wait to be led—the desire to 
help himself. The term “personality” as used by the Car- 
negie Foundation in a preceding quotation no doubt com- 
prises to an appreciable degree the quality of initiative. 

Although it has been recommended that a student 
conform to college rules and regulations, and that he be 
willing to follow the advice of competent authorities, it 
is not recommended that he do so to the extent that he 
may become dependent. To develop the ability to follow 
is important, but to learn to lead and to go forward inde- 
pendently is even more important to college students. 

In colleges are found many, many students who are 
incapable of taking care of themselves,—and saddest of 
all, lacking in the desire to learn to do so. These take 
school life as a matter of course, not as a personal invest- 
ment, preferring to fall short of meeting the require- 
ments rather than to exceed what is asked of them. Some 
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students even do well as far as each lesson goes, but sel- 
dom do they extend beyond that which is planned for 
them. Instead of striving to become wide-awake and pro- 
gressive students, they choose to remain intellectual 
drudges. 

Such a course is fraught with danger. The youth 
who depends principally on others to prescribe and take 
care of his needs surely does himself an injustice. Col- 
lege curricula and daily tasks are planned and assigned to 
care for the general needs of students as a group, but 
not to meet the specific needs of the individual. Hence, 
schools often fail to develop or to encourage students to 
give expression to initiative, and regardless of the knowl- 
edge or learning acquired, many are graduated who are 
not fully equipped to begin their life work. Wherefore, 
students who are afraid to do a little more than is re- 
quired or who fail to add something additional to their 
education, although it be possible and profitable, fail to 
develop the desire and urge to shove forward. 

To attain the best results students should look on 
college life as a business—one which they have estab- 
lished for themselves, not for professors or instructors. 
The machine-type man is limited both in college and in 
later life. The man the world demands today is the one 
who is capable of seeing the opportunity, grasping it at “ 
the favorable time, and then carrying it to decision. The 
progress of the world hinges on the ability of man to 
move onward, no matter how great the tasks may be. 
The radio, the aeroplane, and the x-ray are all results of 
man’s desire to forge ahead, unwilling to remain at the 
old level. 

Not uncommonly, well-educated men lack initiative. 
In all branches of business and industry some men of 
greater potentiality than those over them toil for meager 
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wages and keep at a low level because they lack leader- 
ship. The brains of many firms repose in under-paid 
officials who are satisfied to go along in an undisturbed 
way, remaining at routine work because of an unwilling- 
ness to take the responsibility of going forward. 

What applies to initiative in the business and indus- 
trial worlds applies equally well to bankers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, ministers, and men in other professions, even to col- 
lege students. Those who never learn to work for them- 
selves, who disregard the opportunity to forge ahead, 
must allow others to reap the benefits of their education 
or else allow their powers to decay through disuse. 

Initiative not only directly helps a student to suc- 
ceed, but it helps to make his college career a pleasure 
rather than a displeasure. The life of the intellectual 
drudge, one who must be driven, is that of a slave. He 
acquires little joy or gladness from accomplishing his 
undertakings well; his delight comes not in doing his 
best, but in finishing his tasks as carelessly and defi- 
ciently as he can. A passing mark is his aim, to be sure, 
not future fitness. On the other hand, the true student, 
the one who works not on account of compulsion but 
rather because of self inspiration, works with content- 
ment and genuine satisfaction, constantly striving to 
better his prospects. 


Other Matters to Be Observed 


Scholarship, industry, and_initiative are matters 
worthy to be emphasized when acquiring a college educa- 
tion. Many lesser matters are also worthy of considera- 
tion. The degree of success, while largely dependent 
upon the more important attainments mentioned, is often 
limited by other considerations of less importance which 
may enter. Neglect of minor matters frequently causes 
students to do poorly in the more important matters. 
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Few worse habits are acquired by college students 
than the habit of being careless of small things, com- 
monly considered as unimportant. It is not unusual to 
find students who lightly regard their word or obligation. 
To them the matter of being late is of minor concern; in 
fact, it is always better to postpone performance until 
tomorrow than it is to act today. It is they who are care- 
less in attendance on classes, who fail to meet routine re- 
quirements, who overdraw their checking accounts, who 
are late to bed, even later to rise—in truth, careless in 
every respect which they dare to be. Students who 
attempt to skim through college in such a manner, and 
yet expect to succeed in life, err sadly, and may expect 
to pay the price later. To blindfold a man and then to” 
start him in the direction of a high precipice is scarcely 
more inane. 


Personal Appearance 


Being careful of details is a problem to be faced con- 
tinually. Surprising what a large number of well-edu- 
cated or brilliant men do to subject themselves to the 
ridicule of all classes and to hinder their success. It is 
not uncommon to encounter lawyers, doctors, and others 
of professional standing so untidy and careless in their 
appearance and habits that people lose confidence in 
them. Clothes do not make men, but usually they indi- 
cate to some degree that which lies within—at least 
people so assume. Reasonable it is to expect that men 
careless of their own personal needs will be careless of 
the needs of others. 

A business man, a professional man, or a collegian, 
need not be a “dude” or a “sport”; but he can well afford 
to dress in an approved manner. On first appearance 
persons are judged by outward signs—and generally a 
good first impression is necessary to secure an opportu- 
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nity to display what lies concealed within. Although the 
attire may be simple and inexpensive, the wearer may 
conform to an acceptable level. Such matters as dress 
and personal appearance should never be allowed to 
decrease one’s success; but they may, unless they are 
properly regarded. 


The Individual Responsible for Success 


The small problems, like the larger ones, play a part 
in life, and naturally must be observed when securing 
a college education. A college education is a means of 
achieving success, a training to equip one to meet openly 
and fairly the problems of life. Burke, Goldsmith, Spen- 
cer, Byron, and a number of others distinguished them- — 
selves in later life after failing in college, itis true. But 
in contrast, almost all successful men have been success- 
ful in college. It is reasonable to believe that this larger 
group of men made a mark in life because they mastered 
college tasks and acquired knowledge and habits useful 
to them in later life. 

Those succeeding contrary to the accepted way are 
so few that they hardly need to be considered here. Many 
of them, although proclaimed successful, were miserable 
failures in some respects. Those seeking the path to suc- 
cess by means of a college education should build no 
hopes on the chance of being exceptions. Unusual cir- 
cumstances and peculiar turns of life often point the way 
to the exceptional class. It is many times safer to take 
the road which has led practically all of the successful to 
the goal. 

For the college student there is no surer and safer 
road to success than to strive to be a true student—‘“one 
who has an insatiable desire to know the truth; and 
knowing it, a willingness to yield, obey, and live by it.” 
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Only the student who puts forth his best efforts, who 
makes the most of his time, who strives continually 
‘through his own labor to reach a higher plane, may hope 
to be a true student. Success, both in college and in later 
life, is within the reach of most every college student, 
and those who fail have themselves to blame. A college 
student has no right to take the position that “if he suc- 
ceeds, he is self-made; but if he fails, he is as the Creator 
or Fate destined him.” 


CHAPTER VII 
STUDY 


“Learning by study must be won; 
’'Twas ne’er entail’d from sire to son.” 
—GAY’S FABLES. 


Importance of Study 


Study plays a part so prominent in a successful col- 
lege education’ that is entitled to separate and special 
consideration in a volume such as this. The subject of 
study ought to be of vital concern to every college student, 
especially to every one who professes to be self-responsi- 
ble. Available material on study methods is not scarce, 
although until recently reliable information was to be 
found mainly in educational psychologies and other text- 
books, remote from pastures where high school and 
beginning college students labor or browse. Conse- 
quently, today thousands and thousands of students well 
along on educational paths know comparatively little on 
approved study methods. 

Unfortunately, until recent years not much thought 
was given to training students to work systematically and 
efficiently.” Teachers concerned themselves more with 
testing pupils than they did with teaching them how to 
acquire knowledge and how to work effectively. The 
trend seems to be in the direction of more specific train- 
ing in methods of work. Dr. W. F. Book, of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology and Philosophy, Indiana University, 
in speaking of classes on “How to Study,” clearly states 
why study methods should be emphasized and what 


should be stressed in study courses. 

1 See p. 73-77. 

2 See editorial on the value of teaching students to think: Harper’s Magazine, 
157 :127-28, June, 1928. 
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Since a student’s success in college and in 
later life depends so largely upon his past suc- 
cesses and methods of work, or upon the ability 
to save and profitably use his energy and time, 
upon the kind of attention which he gives to the 
restoration of his energy or available powers, 
upon his endurance and power to resist and re- 
cover from the normal effects of his work, upon 
the character and strength of his ideals, and 
upon his ability to adjust his mental ability and 
physical strength, upon his ability to read or 
to get facts accurately and quickly from books, 
upon how well he can adjust his working load to 
those and other factors which condition his suc- 
cess, we naturally (try) to give the students 
enrolled in our “How to Study” classes specific 
help along these lines.* 


In Indiana University for the first semester of 1926- 
27 only one-half of 1,200 freshmen completed their total 
enrollment in a manner satisfactory to their instructors. 
Many failed in all of their courses.’ This is not an 
unusual happening. It is the practice of many universi- 
ties to dismiss one-fifth to one-third of the freshman 
class each year on account of their inability to do aca- 
demic work. 

Failure in college is traceable to many causes. Study 
must, without question, be placed at the top of the list of 
these causes. Investigations bear out the statement that 
many fail because they do not know how to study; and 
moreover, that many do not know how to study for the 
reason that they have not had the proper guidance. 


3 Results Obtained in a Special How to Study Course Given to College Stu- 
dents. School and Society, 26: 530, October 22, 1927. 

4Ibid., p. 529-34. 

Note: Substantially the same information quoted from the reference above 
appears in: Book, W. F. How to Succeed in College. Baltimore: Warwick and 
York, 1927. Reprinted by permission. 
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Results of Experiments in “How to Study” 


Of the members in a special class in ““How to Study” 
conducted at the University of Idaho, 1925-26, only one- 
half as many were put on probation at the end of six 
weeks, and twice as many of the class were removed after 
twelve weeks, as were all of the other students in the 
University. Serious or persistent failures were only a 
fifth as numerous in the special class as in the rest of the 
University. The conclusion reached was that students 
in special classes in “How to Study” get certain helpful 
information and guidance at the time they need it most 
urgently, namely, when adjusting themselves to a new 
and complex situation.’ 

Somewhat similar classes conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana furnish interesting and helpful data on 
what guidance and instruction in study methods may do 


for college students. It was found that students use only “ 


76 to 84 per cent of their available time. In one special 
class the use of available time was increased from 76 to — 
84 per cent; in another, from 84 to 98.1 per cent. In 
‘‘How to Study” classes, ability to prepare standardized 
assignments was increased for all classes 37.3 per cent; 
ability to read more rapidly and accurately was increased 
102 per cent. Students who took a two-hour elective 
course in study methods made an average of one more 
credit hour and 4.17 more credit points a pupil during 
the semester than they had ever made before. Of the 
freshmen enrolled, 87 per cent completed their total en- 
rollment in a manner satisfactory to all of their in- 
structors, whereas only about half of the freshman stu- 
dents the same year completed their total enrollment 
satisfactorily.° 

5 Crawford, C. C. Some Results of Teaching College Students How to Study. 


School and Society, 23: 471-72, April 10, 1926. 
6 Book, W. F. Op. cit., p. 529-34. 
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Relationship Between Effort and Results 


It is of primary importance for the student to drive 
from his mind the mistaken idea that he will get from 
study more than he puts into it. Effort expended and 
profit from study correlate appreciably. Falling into 
the rut of believing that study avails little because one 
supposedly retains only a small percentage of that which 
one learns, is likely to be disastrous. Students who labor 
under such a notion will probably lose many of the ad- 
vantages to be had, both from within and without, from 
study and study guidance. The amount of retention is 
not fixed. It depends upon the quality and quantity of 
effort, the degree to which the material is memorized, the 
kind of material, the nature of the associations formed, 
and the individual’s capacity. The best available evi- 


dence indicates that nothing once learned is ever com- ~~ 


pletely forgotten, and some trace seems to remain to 
facilitate relearning even after a lapse of a number of 
years.’ 

Much of the study today is superficial. The work 
is not sufficiently mastered to be of real value. Know!l- 
edge, especially ordinary factual material, is acquired 
for little reason other than to write examinations. The 
examinations disposed of, the knowledge is carelessly 
cast aside, often even intentionally suppressed. There 
is a tendency among students to disregard the value of 
possessing a fund of pertinent and useful facts or in- 
formation. They believe that little relation exists be- 
tween thinking and knowing. A recent study strongly 
indicates that those who possess facts are the best 
thinkers. The same study found no evidence which 
would indicate that large numbers of fact-getters pre- 


7 Sandiford, Peter. Educational Psychology, Chap. XII, p. 287-52. 
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vail who are unable to think.® Of course, mere accumula- 
tion of knowledge is not sufficient; the accumulated 
knowledge should be that which will be of some value. 
Moreover, it should be acquired and organized in such 
a manner that it will be available when the opportunity 
comes to use it. Also, factual materials should be general- 
ized to some extent and connections made between them 
and specific situations, preferably between them and life 
situations or activities. 

It must not be assumed from the foregoing that in- 
formation is all important. The value of ideals, attitudes, 
and habits acquired from study are not to be overlooked. 
Such acquisitions as these are most likely to transfer to 
later life, and to prove of exceptional value. Unless a 
student, through study, establishes and cultivates worth- 
while ideals and proper attitudes and formulates desirable 
habits he has neglected to train himself properly. To 
be ready and willing to work, to be prompt, to be dis- 
satisfied with work not well done, to be dependable and 
responsible, is to have acquired priceless treasures. These 
characteristics, and many others, all of which may be 
gained or strengthened to some degree by means of study, 
are those which distinguish the capable from the in- 
capable, and the superior from the mediocre. 


Value of Various Subjects 


The fact that the transfer of training theory’ has 
been greatly discounted, is likewise not sufficient ground 
for a college student carelessly to discriminate against 
his academic work. A transfer of a few elements from 
one subject to several subjects, or to a broad field, may 


8 Tilton, J. W. The Relation Between Association and the Higher Mental 
Processes. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1926, p. 47-48. 

® This theory holds that training acquired in one branch of learning carries 
over to other branches, whether similar or dissimilar in nature. Consequently, 
advocates of the theory maintain that the main purpose of a subject is to train 
or discipline the mind, or various faculties, and that all of the formal subjects 
are more or less of equal value in education. 
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make the training in a particular subject extremely valu- 
able.” Few will deny that many of the courses of study 
now included in college curricula are comparatively of 
little value to the average student. Also, much of the 
content of various courses could well be omitted, at least 
from a utilitarian viewpoint. But just what to include 
or what to exclude in a curriculum is not always easy 
to determine, even by experts. Although a student is 
justified when choosing subjects—especially when exer- 
cising the privilege of choosing electives—to select those 
of most interest and utilitarian value, he should not 
neglect certain studies merely because they do not ap- 
pear to be of immediate interest or practical value. Sub- 
jects such as advanced geometry, modern languages, and 
physics, as long as they are recommended and prescribed 
as a part of a curriculum, are entitled to fair consider- 
ation by the student. Subjects which he may wish to 
neglect today later may prove to be of considerable worth. 
Some material or training has remote value which stu- 
dents frequently are unable to foresee. In fact, unusual 
foresight is often necessary to disclose what may have 
utilitarian value, even in the immediate future. The 
average beginning student will usually find it safer to 
conform or abide by the curriculum and courses of study 
prescribed by the more experienced and better trained 
than he will to rely greatly upon his own opinion. Cer- 
tainly, a student has less to lose by putting conscientious 
effort into his tasks than he has by neglecting them at 
his pleasure. 


The Easy Path Not Necessarily the Best One 
It takes will power and determination to study. So 
many interferences and avowed short cuts in study pre- 


10 See Chapter XV, Pillsbury’s Education As the Psychologist Sees It, for in- 
formation on Transfer of Training; also, Chapters XIV and XV in Starch’s 
Educational Psychology. 
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vail nowadays that the novice hesitates to follow any 
path which invokes labor and sacrifice. The future too 
often is mortgaged in favor of the immediate present. 
Instead of displaying determination and perseverance, 
the tendency of many students is to resort to easier 
methods, even though in so doing, demoralizing tactics 
are brought into play. 

An example well illustrates the extremes to which 
a student may go to avoid studying, if he chooses. A 
young man, while a freshman in college, was not long in - 
learning that he could squeeze through his courses with. 
a minimum of effort. In the beginning he was satisfied 
occasionally to go unprepared to class and to miss a reci- 
tation now and then. Gradually he learned to take longer 
chances, until finally he became a nominal student only. 
He delighted all of the while in jesting his classmates 
about the fact that with little or no real effort he was 
able to make as high grades as did they. His showing 
was not brilliant, but he managed to slip by for two years. 
Only a student of above average ability could have gone 
as far as he did under the circumstances. The farther 
he went, the more unscrupulous means he resorted to in 
order to remain in college. The plan of beating the 
system, studying instructors and professors instead of 
textbooks, living a care-free life, using hook and crook 
methods to fool others, soon exacted its toll. Ultimately, 
this bright prospect was brought to realize that instead 
of using the opportunity of a college education as a step- 
ping stone, he had used it as a weight to hang about his 
own neck. Trace has been lost of this youth, and whether 
these two years or more in college seriously handicapped 
him when he ventured beyond the confines of college 
walls, is not known. One would not go far amiss in con- 
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cluding that at least two years were largely wasted and 
that a golden opportunity was squandered. 


Interest Should Be Cultivated 


Any student to study effectively must be interested 
in his work, in one respect or another—perhaps not al- 
ways directly in the subject itself. The presence of inter- 
est is not to be expected under all circumstances without 
some effort. In most instances interest must be created 
and cultivated. The aim of pursuing only subjects or 
content of especial interest to the student is desirable and 
commendable. It has its limitations, however. Although 
such a practice may be indulged in to some length among 
younger pupils, it must be used more sparingly among 
advanced high school and college students. In college a 
student must take the interesting and uninteresting to- 
gether, and use both wisely. Distasteful tasks can be 
made pleasant if one undertakes them with vigor and 
seriousness. Few students find no satisfaction in con- 
tributing toward school work if they have something 
worth while to contribute. Acquiring interest is some- 
what of a habit, one that can be established to an ap- 
preciable degree. The student who learns to create in- 
terest and to enjoy his work is rich indeed, for few 
people can escape the need or call to labor; and fewer 
can be contented and happy with a life of ease. 


How to Begin to Study 


Getting started to study is one of the biggest diffi- 
culties which the average student encounters. Many 
harbor a constant abhorrence of making the initial at- 
tempt. The effects of postponing study are usually more 
disagreeable than is the performance of the task itself. 
Study beginnings can be made easier if one wills to take 
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advantage of the many beneficial helps available. Simply 
sitting down at the study table with pencil in hand, 
glancing over the pages of a textbook, recalling the as- 
signment, reviewing past exercises, all help to put a stu- 
dent in a mood to begin real work. One thought leads to 
another, until soon the mind is absorbed in work. If 
necessary, one must whip oneself, so to speak, into get- 
ting started. Procrastination only tends to aggravate 
matters and to make harder the arousal of interest. Dr. 
Starch says: 


Begin work. Don’t continue to think, “Oh, 
I just hate to do this,” but instead go to your 
desk in your secluded room, sit down, take hold 
of book, paper, pencil, or whatever needed, and 
begin to write or figure. In short, if you have 
difficulty in overcoming inertia, just begin to go 
through the motions of work. This will start 
the mental processes going relative to the work 
to be done, and before you realize it, you will be 
in the midst of the task, reading, thinking, and 
writing in an interested manner concerning the 
problems at hand.” 


A study method is not a fixed or rigidly definite 
routine. Many factors enter to complicate matters, and 
each individual must take the responsibility of devising 
a method and program that will care for his needs. At 
the best, rules are suggestive. They should not be fol- 
lowed slavishly, but should be adapted to the individual 
and to the task. The procedure for getting started on 
an assignment may vary with the individual, as well 
as with the task at hand. Although it is well to go over 
the entire assignment hurriedly, to get a bird’s-eye view 
of the content, and then to follow with a careful reading 
and survey of the important parts, none can say that this 


ud Starch, Daniel. Educational Psychology. Revised Edition. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1927, p. 182. Reprinted by permission. 
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is always best. It is not to be inferred, however, that 
all rules should be recklessly cast aside, and that a stu- 
dent should follow whims and fancies instead of reason. 


Study Aids and Conditions 


Students should not attempt unduly to avoid the 
formalized part of study. A certain amount of mechani- 
cal procedure is necessary in all kinds of work. Scien- 
tists in all ages have been hesitant to jump at conclusions. 
Their contributions have come as a result of working 
from the simple to the complex, putting in each step in 
its place. Only the rookie dare to expect to start off 
midway in problems. An outstanding college professor 
never failed to inform, and if possible, to impress in the 
minds of, his students the idea that “hard problems are 
made comparatively easy by learning to perform the 
simple problems well.” The simple and complex are 
usually solved in much the same manner. If a student 
forms the habit of jumping half way through the simpler 
problems he is lost when confronted by the more diffi- 
cult ones because he has failed to establish a method of 
procedure. This is particularly true in science and mathe-— 
matics. Short cuts have their place, but they should be 
used judiciously. 

The physical plant—that is, the room, the study 
table, the light, the chair, and the ventilation—is an im- 
portant aid to efficient study. It is generally believed 
that one profits by studying each time in the same room, 
at the same table—as far as possible under identical con- 
ditions. Familiarity and contentment should limit mind- 
wandering. A plain room, with sufficient equipment to 
afford a feeling of comfort, should help to hold a student 
in his workshop, without encouraging idleness while 
there. It is advisable to have reference books, paper, 
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pencils, and other needed supplies at hand so that it will 
be unnecessary to stroll about in search of such tools. 

But it is not well for a student to come to believe that 
he must work always under ideal conditions. Various 
tasks must be performed under unusual conditions. This 
is especially true of tasks in practical life. There is 
evidence to show that a student can orient himself or 
learn to work even under many kinds of distractions, and 
work efficiently. 

Study is made easier for most students by system- 
atically arranging the work of each day.” The student 
who plans a schedule of each day’s activities, and ad- 
heres reasonably close to it, finds that many obstacles 
vanish. Those who wisely budget their time unlikely 
find the day too short to accommodate all of the reason- 
able demands of college life. 

A definite number of study hours, properly arranged, 
is advantageous, if not essential. Certain hours have 
been found to be more favorable for study than others. 
Existing habits, different routines, and outside demands 
are to be considered when making a schedule of study 
hours. It is paramount that sufficient time allowance 
be made for each subject. Freshmen and sophomores 
often avow that it is impossible to give an average of 
two hours to the preparation of each main recitation, 
especially those who wish to justify poor work. Investi- 
gation usually discloses the fault to be, not so much a 
shortage of time, as the improper use of time. 

But time is not an infallible criterion of the amount 
of study. One student may accomplish as much in an 
hour as another student of the same mentality does in 
two hours. Too often students measure the amount of 


12 Appendix A shows how freshmen use their time. 
Appendix B presents a schedule suggesting how students may budget their 
time. 
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study in terms of the number of hours spent in the com- 
pany of their books instead of time actually spent in con- 
centrating on them. 


Repetitions 


It is shallow thinking on the part of a student of 
college age to come to believe that simply reading over 
lessons once, perhaps twice, is sufficient. Repetition is 
a vital factor in the learning process; but mere mechani- 
cal repetition is not enough. The number of times a 
lesson should be gone over is problematic and variable. 
How faithfully one concentrates is a vital, determining 
point. Dr. W. B. Pillsbury, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Michigan, says: 

Learning depends primarily upon the num- 

ber of repetitions made. Apparently within rela- 

tively wide limits, the greater the number of 

repetitions, the longer and more accurate reten- 
tion. .. . Reading with close attention is much 
more accurate than reading with less attention. 

We should do our best to keep attention regu- 

larly applied all of the time.” 


At one sitting, twice over a lesson is ample in most 
cases. A larger number is not likely to encourage con- 
centration. The importance of the material and the 
length of time it is desired to retain it should be con- 
sidered. Experimental evidence on learning indicates 
that results are dependent to some extent upon the man- 
ner of distributing the repetitions. Any division or 
distribution is better than none. Repetitions distributed 
over several days are much more effective than the same 
number of repetitions distributed over one day. The 
next sub-section answers to some extent why and how 
repetitions should be divided. 


13 Op. cit., p. 150-51. 
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Reviews 


Reviews are closely related to the topic of repetitions. 
Repetitions can be made much more valuable if they are 
accompanied by attempts at recalling. After the first 
careful reading, effort should be made to recall the es- 
sentials read. In fact, assignments should be read with 
the intention of recalling. Rather than merely to re- 
read lessons a number of times the student should resort 
to drill, that is, to a question-and-answer exercise, un- 
der circumstances and conditions much like those under 
which he will later be called upon to work. A barrage 
of questions soon uncovers the weak spots and indicates 
the points on which one should concentrate one’s effort. 
Seldom does a student realize how little he knows until 
he has been placed under fire. Often two students, per- 
haps several of the proper caliber and disposition, find 
it valuable to work together at frequent intervals, for the 
reasons mentioned in this paragraph. 

It as advisable to study a lesson as soon as possible 
after the assignment is made, then to review the lesson 
before going to class. Reviews of work should be fre- 
quent at first, but the periods between reviews should be 
gradually lengthened, possibly in geometric proportion. 
Forgetting, according to educational psychologists, is 
relatively rapid over the first three days, gradually be- 
coming slower as time passes. As early as 1885 a Ger- 
man psychologist, Ebbinghaus, found, using nonsense 
syllables, that about forty per cent was forgotten the first 
hour and nearly sixty per cent the first twenty-four 
hours. Between three days and two months the amount 
forgotten increased from approximately seventy to eighty 
per cent. The other twenty or so per cent was forgotten 
very slowly.“ Later experiments confirm these results 


144 Pillsbury, W. B. Op. cit., p. 157. 
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fairly well, especially by showing that the amount of re- 
tention varies with the material and how well it is 
learned. The results of these several experiments indi- 
cate the necessity of reviews. They also point out to 
some extent how reviews should be divided. Unless ma- 
terials to be learned are gone over frequently the degree 
of retention is greatly lessened. Properly spaced short 
reviews are generally much more valuable than is one 
extensive review postponed until the end of the term. 


The Cramming Habit 


What has been said in the paragraph immediately 
preceding sheds some light upon the evils of cramming. 
Little thought is necessary to make plain the futility and 
fruitlessness of postponing study until immediately be- 
fore examinations. The possibility of simply passing is 
about all that can be expected of such a plan. Any 
student interested in his own welfare may well afford to 
avoid the cramming habit. 


Learning by Whole and Part Methods 


In study, especially memory work, the best authori- 
ties today favor reading and recalling by whole and not by 
parts, that is, studying the lesson as a whole or in large 
units rather than as a number of lines, paragraphs, or 
topics. A few experiments show the part method to be 
as good, if not better, than the whole for learning certain 
types of materials. One authority recommends that the 
student use the method which is most advantageous for 
him. The objection to study by part is that it establishes 
inhibitions, especially by encouraging incorrect associa- 
tions. In the part method the first divisions of a lesson 
are usually given more attention than the later ones. It 
is claimed for the whole method that all divisions are 
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emphasized equally and that attention goes uninterrupt- 
edly from the beginning to the end. By experiment as 
much as 20 to 60 per cent was found to be saved by mem- 
orizing by the whole method.” 


Using the Library 


The information which a student can store in his 
head is small in comparison to the unlimited amount 
available, much of which is readily procurable. But there 
should be no narrow limits on a college student as to the 
information which he can, within a reasonable time, 
gather and organize into a readable paper or report. 
For, of the many things which a college is in a position 
to do, none is more important than to cultivate or develop 
in its students the ability to use intelligently the tools or 
repositories of learning. 

Certainly, one of the skills which a beginning college 
student should acquire at the outset of his college career 
is facility in the use of the library. Many college stu- 
dents, regrettably, never learn the real advantages of a 
library, nor cultivate the desire to use it as an aid to 
intellectual growth. 

So far as the subject of study is concerned, it is 
profitable for a student to know the general plan of classi- 
fying and shelving library books; to be able to use the 
library card catalogue; to be acquainted with the various 
indexes, abstracts, and digests; and to be skillful in the 
use of the many dictionaries and encyclopedias found in 
any first-class library. Briefly, to be able to use the 
library to investigate a subject by collecting and organ- 
izing information in such form that at some later date it 


15 Pillsbury, W. B. Op. cit., p. 164. 
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can be embodied in an intelligent article or report, is an 
accomplishment for any college student.” 


Note-Taking 


Ability to take notes quickly and properly is invalu- 
able to college students on account of the prevalence in 
college of the lecture method of teaching and the large 
reading assignments. Unless a student has considerable 
facility in recording the important points which he hears 
or reads, and in transcribing his own recordings, he is 
likely to find himself handicapped throughout college. 

Two types of note-taking are of particular concern— 
those of lectures and those of readings. The two have 
enough in common that they may be treated more or less 
as one. 

For the former it is generally best to use a loose-leaf 
notebook. The size can be varied to suit the particular 
needs; and notes not in use can be filed for reference 
purposes. For notes on readings, cards are the most 
desirable, especially for recording quotations and brief 
summaries of numerous articles. Cards can be indexed 
and filed according to topics and sub-topics. Cards either 
3’x 5” or 4”’x 6” are recommended.” 

In taking notes of any kind it is possible for a stu- 
dent to record too many facts, as well as too few. Notes 
in detail are likely to involve waste and to distract, at 
an opportune time, the attention of the one who records 
them. Scanty notes, on the other hand, are likely to be 
misinterpreted. Although notes as a general rule should 
be concise, or somewhat in outline form, each item should 
approximate a complete statement. Unless notes can be 


16Jn Appendix C is presented detailed information on the method of classify- 
ing books and on the use of a library. A sample card from a library card $cata- 
logue is reproduced there. 

17 For methods of recording information on cards, consult Appendix D. 
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read easily at a later date, and are free from ambigui- 
ties, they have been poorly recorded. 

Taking notes has two main purposes: (1) collection 
of facts; and (2) educative value to be derived from sum- 
marizing, organizing, and reducing to writing certain in- 
formation. The latter is, perhaps, the most important of 
the two, especially when the materials recorded are avail- 
able in textbooks. 

Since a person learns by either writing or orally ex- 
pressing his ideas, to get the most value from note-taking 
he should copy statements in his own words, and not in 
the exact language of the author or the speaker. It is not 
necessary to copy each statement as it occurs or is pre- 
sented. In fact, it is desirable to keep the mind as free as 
possible so as to be able to think along with the writer 
or lecturer. After a point has been distinctly advanced 
and developed there is sufficient time to record it. Unless 
such a plan is followed the student is likely to let note- 
taking devolve into a mechanical process, such as charac- 
terizes to some degree the note-taking of stenographers. 

In addition to writing the main points of the author 
or speaker, the student should record his own reactions— 
exceptions, explanations, and weaknesses. Such com- 
ments as the student may wish to include can be written 
to the right of his main notes,” or on a separate page to 
the right, used exclusively for this purpose. 

Notes should be revised as soon after they are taken 
as it is convenient. Such a practice affords an opportu- 
nity, while the material is well in mind, to make cor- 
rections, expansions, and to weld the material into a unit. 
Some recommend a complete rewriting of notes. For 
most students such a plan is likely to involve considerable 
waste of time. 


18 See Appendix E for example of how to record notes in a notebook. 
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It is wise for a student to wait, on some occasions, 
until he has completed his reading before recording any 
notes. He should record his impressions, and then con- 
sult the written matter to supply deficiencies, or to re- 
fresh his memory. This is often a valuable study plan. 

An outline of the mechanical arrangement of notes, 
a plan having wide acceptance, follows: 

I 
II 


CO > 


(1) 

(2) 
(a) 
(b) 


One author” is partial to a plan which omits the 
index numbers and letters. The importance of each state- 
ment, according to him, should be determined by a scheme 
of indentations, such as is used when numbers and letters 
are utilized. Such an arrangement would make it pos- 
sible to use numbers entirely to represent actual series. 
Not many symbols or indentations are desirable. A 
number larger than five or six is likely to encourage one 
to record too many details. 

When a student takes notes care should be exercised 
to record such supplementary information as will make 
it easy to identify the occasion and to relocate the 
sources. Much time is lost by students and research 
workers by failure to copy complete bibliographical in- 


19 Headley, L. A. How to Study in College, p. 332. 
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formation.” Omission of quotation marks, inaccurate 
copying of verbatim statements, and misinterpretation 
of statements by wrenching them from their true set- 
ting are vicious, unscholarly practices. 


Improvement of Reading 


Study, like many other activities, offers opportunity 
to work rapidly and efficiently. One should strive to work 
to capacity and to increase the rate of learning and the 
amount of retention. Increased efficiency can be acquired 
especially through an increase in ability to read rapidly 
and accurately. Starch says that the speed of reading 
may be increased from 50 to 100 per cent without loss 
in comprehension of ideas read.” It is reported that, by 
conscious effort, without any appreciable loss of compre- 
hension or retention, individuals have increased their 
rate of reading of light literature from 30 pages an hour 
to 120 pages an hour.” 

Contrary to the prevailing belief, rapid readers 
comprehend more and retain better than do slow readers. 
This is explained partly by the fact that the average 
reader is probably inattentive. 

Before making suggestions on how to improve read- 
ing ability, probably it would be well to present a brief ac- 
count of how one reads and to indicate the factors upon 
which reading ability depends..- 

When reading, the eyes do not travel across the 
page in a uniform, smooth movement, but rather by a 
series of jerks. A capable adult reader makes about five 
or six fixations to each line, averaging one-fifth of a sec- 
ond to each fixation, and about one refixation to every 
two lines. A poor reader may not do half as well. About 


20 See Appendix F for information on the making of a bibliography. 
21 Starch, Daniel. Op. cit., p. 186. 
22 Sandiford, Peter. Op. cit., p. 340. 
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twelve-thirteenths of the reading time is taken by fix- 
ations and one-thirteenth by inter-fixation movements 
and return sweeps. Reading actually takes place during 
the pauses. 

Each reader has what is called a span of clear per- 
ception. This is the amount which he can see at a glance. 
It is determined by heredity. In addition, he has a span 
of recognition, the amount of printed material which he 
can comprehend in a single attention span. The recogni- 
tion span is always less than the span of clear perception, 
and it can be increased by training. It varies with the 
type of material read and according to the purpose of 
the reading. It is larger for silent reading than for oral 
reading. 

The two general ways of improving reading are by 
motivation and change of-reading technique. About the 
former nothing more need be said than that one must 
find those things which will really make him desirous of 
improving his reading and which will furnish him the 
stimulus to persevere until the desired improvement is 
attained. 

As far as technique of reading is concerned, more is 
to be said. A student must determine as best he can the 
weaknesses that exist in his technique of reading, and 
then seek the type of exercises which will overcome them. 
Various tests have been devised to discover faults in 
reading. From consultation with specialists in educa- 
tional guidance and persons trained in educational psy- 
chology a student should be able to learn of his weak- 
nesses and to secure advice as to remedial treatment. All 
weaknesses are not merely matters of technique, how- 
ever; some are physical or mental infirmities. 

When beginning to read any kind of material one 
should determine the purpose of the reading, as the rate 
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and manner of reading are dependent upon it. Accord- 
ing to one authority,” all reading may be divided roughly 
into seven classes: (1) reading to understand; (2) read- 
ing to remember; (3) searching for information; (4) 
critical attitude toward statements of the author; (5) 
supplementing the textbook; (6) analytical study of the 
textbook; and (7) reading for enjoyment. 

Each of these classes requires a different plan or 
technique of reading, especially from the standpoint of 
rate. Divisions (1), (2), and (7) offer greater oppor- 
tunities for speed than do the others, especially (4) and 
(6). 

A student should as a general rule work as rapidly 
as he can under the circumstances, as practice in rapid 
reading is necessary to increase the rate of reading. 
Daily reading assignments, especially in textbooks, have a 
tendency to decrease the rate of reading. Unless a stu- 
dent selects considerable reading which affords him an 
opportunity to practice rapid reading, he is likely to find 
that his improvement in speed of reading will be negative 
or retarded. Exercise in reading simple, interesting, 
familiar materials will increase the recognition span, and 
consequently the rate of reading. Meumann, an outstand- 
ing German psychologist, recommends that the rate of 
reading be slower on the first reading of new material 
and that it be gradually increased as familiarity with the 
content increases.” 

Moreover, the reader should strive to move along 
each line in rhythmic progression, avoiding regressive 
movements as far as possible. Factors operating to pro- 
duce regressive movements are: (1) imperfect return 
sweep of the eye when going from one line to another; 

23 Monroe, W. S. Directing Learning in the High School. Garden City, N. Y.: 


Doubleday, Doran Co., Inc., 1928, p. 195-97. 
24 Pilisbury, W. B. Op. cit., p. 156. 
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(2) over-reaching the span of recognition; (38) limited 
vocabulary; (4) difficulty of the material; and (5) par- 
ticular attitude of the reader toward the material.” 

Such habits as clenching the fists and making facial 
contortions while reading should be avoided. They tend 
to retard the rate of reading and dissipate energy. 

Going through the movements of oral reading when 
reading silently should be indulged in to the least pos- 
sible degree. Oral reading is much slower than silent 
reading, and the more nearly a student imitates the move- 
ments characteristic of oral reading, the slower silent 
reading is likely to be. Although it is generally con- 
sidered impossible to eliminate all inner speech, the 
amount can be kept to such a minimum that no real handi- 
cap will be experienced. 

As a summary of methods affecting reading in 
general, the following description of a good reader con- 
tains a number of helpful suggestions: 


1. Reads with a definite purpose, a problem, in 
mind. 

2. Grasps the author’s point of view and central 
theme. 

3. Lays hold of the order and arrangement of the 
author’s ideas. 

4. Pauses occasionally for summarization and 

repeating. 

Constantly asks questions of his reading. 

Continually supplements from his own mental 

stock. 

Evaluates the worth of what he reads. 

Varies the rate of his progress through the 
reading. 

Ties up what he reads with problems of his 
own.” 


CO oN as 


25 Sandiford, Peter. Op. cit., p. 339. 
yman, R. L. The Teaching of Assimilative Reading in the Junior High 
School. School Review, 28: 600-10, Oct., 1920. 
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Slow Learners 


Slow or dull pupils should not permit themselves to 
harbor the contention that because they learn slowly they 
necessarily learn better. Little or no scientific basis 
exists for this viewpoint. According to numerous 
authorities,” the idea that bright and dull pupils, or slow 
and rapid learners, eventually come together on equal 
footing has not been verified, but rather disproved. The 
contention that the rapid learner soon reaches his canac- 
ity, and that the slow learner continues to improve over 
a longer period, and therefore eventually overtakes his 
brighter brethren, carries little weight today. Sufficient 
data and evidence have been collected to prove that, in- 
stead of getting closer together, the bright and dull con- 
tinue to get farther apart.” If the bright pupil learns 
faster and retains more, with approximately the same 
amount of application, he should quickly surpass or draw 
away from the mentally slower pupil. 

Students above the average or of unusual ability 
owe it to themselves to devote as much time to their 
studies as the poor ones must in order to meet the stand- 
ards. <A strong student is not justified in comparing 
himself with the weaker students; his measuring stick 
should be the stronger ones. The long-existing aim of 
raising all students to the same level is somewhat in dis- 
favor now; the newer and better aim is to develop each 
individual according to his ability and capacity. One 
highly gifted student may, and: is likely to, contribute 
more to society than will a score of mediocre students. 


Health Considerations 


The health aspect of study is worthy of especial 
attention. Study is exacting and may leave unfavorable 


27 Pillsbury, W. B. Op. cit., p. 117-79. 
28 Tbid. 
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results if indulged in improperly. It is advantageous for 
purposes of study to have a well ventilated room, one 
neither too hot nor too cold. The proper temperature is 
considered to be 68 to 70 degrees Fahrenheit, and the 
relative humidity, 50 to 60. High temperatures and high 
relative humidities tend to make one uncomfortable and 
restless. None can expect to work to capacity, or even 
efficiently, in a hot, stuffy atmosphere. Most of the fa- 
tigue is really restlessness or ennui caused by poor atmo- 
spheric conditions. A generous flood of light falling 
over the left shoulder is highly desirable. The latter sug- 
gestion is helpful to any student. Students with weak 
eyesight are usually forced to observe such an arrange- 
ment. But those gifted with strong vision have even 
more reason to be careful so that they may continue to be 
favored with this invaluable physical asset. Studying 
shortly after a full meal is not to be encouraged. A few 
minutes set aside for the benefit of the digestive system 
is a profitable investment. 

Study indulged in too long at one time is unprofit- 
able. Two hours without a break is the recommended 
limit. When fatigued or restless, a few minutes at some 
other kind of work, a short, brisk walk in the open air, or 
perhaps several minutes of lively exercise, will bring one 
back to one’s task with renewed interest and vigor. 

A student need entertain little fear of mental fatigue 
as such. Psychologists generally agree that most of the 
so-called mental fatigue is in reality largely lowered phys- 
ical vitality or ennui. Experiments disclose that men- 
tal efficiency can be decreased only slightly by an average 
day of mental activity.” Sir Arthur Keith, M.D., says: 
“You may study to the utmost limit of your endurance, 
and by the mere act of study you may rest assured that 


29 For experimental evidence on fatigue in learning consult Chap. XIII, Sandi- 
ford’s Educational Psychology. 
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you will do your brain no injury. Infinitely greater harm 
is done by misuse and disuse of the brain than by over- 
use.” 

Summary of Study Hints 


As a resume of the chapter, and in conclusion, below 
is assembled a number of the most important helps that 
could be found on the problem of study. These have been 
drawn from various sources, and are for a large part the 
principles concurred in by most of the writers in the field 
of educational psychology. 

1. Convince yourself, first of all, that study is for your 
own sake and not for the sake of someone else, espe- 
cially the teacher. 

2. Study to acquire useful knowledge and the ability to 
work effectively. 

3. Put yourself in the proper physical or bodily attitude 
of work. Have proper study conditions and equip- 
ment: a straight chair, table, necessary books, tools, 
and materials. 

4. Work in surroundings which offer as few distrac- 
tions as possible; but when ideal conditions are im- 
possible, do not give up, but make the best of condi- 
tions. One can learn to work efficiently, even among 
distractions. 

5. Provide an aim for the particular subject matter 
studied, as well as for study in general. Also seek 
motives to stimulate study. Rivalry with self or 
friendly rivalry with classmates is stimulating. 

6. Form a place- and time-study habit. Budget both 
time and activities. 

7. Provide rest periods as well as study periods. Al- 
ways maintain a physical condition favorable to 
study. Avoid fatigue and ennui. 


309 Keith, Arthur. Student Habit; Brain Fag Fallacies. Living Age, 23: 450, 
April 10, 1926. 
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Be clear on each assignment and the form in which 
it is to be delivered. In class take notes when the 
assignment is made. Mark things to be carefully 
learned. When in doubt, ask questions or consult 
the instructor. 

Arrange tasks economically. Study those requiring 
fresh attention first. Those in which concentration 
is easier, like written work, later. 

Start lessons promptly and earnestly. Don’t pro- 
erastinate. Perform any act that will start the 
mental processes to functioning, as sitting at the 
study table, taking pencil and paper in hand, and be- 
ginning to write, perusing pages of the textbook, etc. 
Quickly acquire an attentive attitude. 

Work as efficiently as you can. Strive for both speed 
and accuracy. Concentrate. 

Do not be afraid to overlearn the important points. 
How well or how long one can recall material de- 
pends on how well it has been learned. 

Discover the fundamental idea of the assignment. 
Generalize wherever practicable. Some parts may 
be passed over lightly, learned temporarily, or per- 
haps skipped. 

Use all study aids available, as index, appendix, 
notes, vocabulary, maps, illustrations in your text- 
books, as well as supplementary books and periodi- 
cals. 

It is well to give a short time to rapid review before 
beginning new work. 

Make a quick preliminary survey of an assignment 
before making a careful reading. 

Study an advance lesson promptly, and review be- 
fore going to class. Think through each lesson to 
see that all of the main points are well organized. 
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Study independently. Do your own work and use 
your own judgment, asking for help only when you 
cannot proceed without it, thus developing the ability 
to think for yourself and the will power and self-re- 
liance essential to success. 

Try to link your work with practical situations. 
Learn material in the way that it will be of the most 
value when later used. 

Put the most time and attention on the essential 
points, especially those that are difficult. 

Study with an open mind, free from preconceived 
ideas. 

Distinguish clearly between facts and opinions. 
Properly distribute study periods so that a desirable 
number of repetitions may be provided. | 
Take advantage of various devices to facilitate learn- 
ing, as marking your own books, using mnemonics, 
etc. Make associations of your own when none are 
obvious. 

The learning of extensive and complex material is 
made easier by the use of an outline. 

Resort to verbatim memory only when there is a 
good reason. However, certain materials, as defini- 
tions of technical terms, formulas, dates, and out- 
lines, when properly understood, may often be 
learned to advantage by rote. A certain amount of 
pure memory work is more or less necessary. 

Learn as a whole rather than by parts, especially 
most memory work. 

Read and study critically. Use a questioning atti- 
tude to stimulate your study. Do not wait until 
examinations to discover what you do not know or 
to settle doubtful matters. Quiz yourself and think 
as you go along. 
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Read rapidly. Rapid reading facilitates learning 
and increases retention. 

Understand what you want to assimilate and to 
retain permanently. 

Organize ideas with reference to certain larger ideas 
and principles; think out their relation to general 
principles. Grasp in as large units as possible and 
note the relation of details. Generalize wherever 
you can. 

Recall at brief intervals the essential ideas that you 
have read. Subject yourself to questioning at desir- 
able intervals, and at various times enjoy the advan- 
tages of discussing important points. Express your- 
self, for to do so means recall and repetition of a 
valuable type. 

At the earliest possible moment, and as frequently 
as possible, use the ideas that have been acquired. 
Don’t always look for new things. Review and re- 
joice in the property already owned. 

Get the author’s viewpoint rather than his words. 
Ability to take notes, to transcribe them, to inter- 
pret them, and to apply them is valuable to a college 
student. 

Do not seek immediate gain merely. Have enough 
foresight to regard future values. 

In mathematics, science, etc., learn to put in the 
steps. Do not expect good results while learning if 
you attempt to jump half way through problems. 
Remember that difficult problems are made easy by 
doing the simple problems well. 

Learn to do by doing. 

Classify and organize what you have learned, and as 
far as possible, according to the use that is to be 
made of it. 
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Avoid worry, especially about such things as are be- 
yond your control. Do each day’s work in its place 
as well as you can under the circumstances, and be 
reasonably contented with the results. Worry re- 
tards efficient work. 

Be emotionally stable. Self-control is necessary if 
one hopes to work efficiently. 

Establish and cultivate desirable ideals, attitudes, 
and habits. These are invaluable assets, and carry 
over into practical life. 

Practice study rules; don’t merely know them.” 


51 For a more detailed treatment on study refer to Guy M. Whipple’s How to 


Study Effectively, Revised Edition, and C. C. Crawford’s The Technique of Study. 


CHAPTER VIII 
PERSONAL CONDUCT 


“Character is higher than intellect. . . . 
A great soul will be strong to live, as well as to 
think.” —EMERSON. 


Introduction 


Although students attend college primarily to ac- 
quire knowledge and to train for a specific vocation, 
these objects are not all important. Unless they know 
what to do and when to act, irrespective of the degree of 
education of a kind which they may possess, equilibrium 
or balance will be lacking. 

The present chapter is devoted to a discussion of 
personal conduct. In it certain matters, individual and 
social, not treated specifically as parts of the regular 
academic curricula, are of concern. 


Student Conduct in Colleges 


The college population comprises as large a propor- 
tion, if not a larger proportion, of young men and women 
of a high caliber as can be found among any comparable 
group; at least many men in a position to judge so de- 
clare. On an average, the conduct of college students 
is on a worthy plane or level. After the fashion of 
the time, college students generally think and act properly 
to a marked degree. Most of the consistent, noticeable 
violations by college students are survivals of traditions, 
or otherwise consequences of mistaken notions concern- 
ing the level up to which students should measure. The 
serious or gross violations, about which so much is 
written, are works of a comparatively small few. In the 
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public eye the stigma occasioned by the conduct of a 
small group naturally shadows, or attaches itself to, the 
entire college population. 

In a volume such as this to dwell at any length on 
the shortcomings of college students would be inadvisable. 
Most students feel that they are already handicapped 
and burdened by a mass of “don’ts.”’ Only a few in- 
fractions are entitled to mention here, infractions con- 
cerning which beginning college students acting in good 
faith might easily take a damaging viewpoint. Most of 
the offenses students are well able to recognize and to 
dispose of independently. Not always is there unanimity 
of opinion as to what is right and what is wrong. Cer- 
tain acts considered infractions by some are not so con- 
sidered by others. Times and conditions greatly alter 
public sentiment on what is permissible and what is bad 
form. 


Mistakes in College 


Some beginning college students are apt, as has been 
stated previously, to interpret college freedom as a license 
to act promiscuously—debase themselves if they choose. 
A few consider college life to be a favorable place to 
make mistakes, maintaining that one really seeks higher 
training to make mistakes, and thereby learn to avoid 
them. Perhaps places besides college are few where 
mistakes are so readily overlooked and so quickly for- 
gotten. But even though it should be granted that col- 
lege is a favorable place to err, it still does not necessarily 
follow that in college a student should purposely blunder. 
Because students, as students, make mistakes is no sure 
sign that bad consequences will not result. Some mis- 
takes are lasting in their effect, and occasion serious 
penalties. It is these damaging steps which must be 
avoided as far as possible. 
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During undergraduate days many youths are prone 
to believe that the only way to know the world is from 
first-hand experience. The sane conclusions, that the in- 
dividual need not delve into vice to know its evil effect 
and that practice does not necessarily produce immuniza- 
tion, sail over their heads like airplanes floating by in 
the night. 

A student can well afford to meditate on the ques- 
tion of whether the youth who indulges in or has first- 
hand contact with certain activities or performances, es- 
pecially those of an immoral and degrading influence, is 
better off than is the boy who avoids them. Arguments 
pro and con may be advanced, it is true, for as someone 
has remarked, even old Satan can devise reasons or cite 
authorities to substantiate his vile work. 

Even today some persons believe that during youth 
certain spontaneous, irresistible impulses to commit in- 
fractions of the moral and physical laws arise, and that 
the sooner these infractions are committed and forgotten 
the better. Although one may be forced to admit that 
youths may be troubled with rebellious innerselves, no 

-one should conclude hastily that these mental and phys- 
ical disturbances must be accorded full sway. Certain 
acts once committed may slip from memory, but whether 
or not the tendencies are forgotten quickly is extremely 
questionable. If a theory of learning serves as a criterion 
the answer would not as a rule be in the affirmative. 
Exercise is likely to teach one to do rather than to re- 
frain, unless accompanied by intense dissatisfaction. 

Probably the more sensible way to view this matter 
is that these tendencies come and go, wax and wane, 
regardless of whether or not they are exercised. The 
irresponsible acts of adolescence do not ordinarily charac- 
terize the mature man. Impulses which often seem ir- 
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resistible at fourteen seldom trouble the young man of 
twenty. Training, occupation, and proper diversion may 
be made to subdue certain passions and to direct them 
into helpful channels. Thus the boy who engages in 
athletics or wholesome social activities may soon out- 
grow or learn to control the tendencies which others may 
allow to force them into degeneracy. Thousands of 
youths, happily, escape delving into many baser things, 
such as are often considered necessary to make one a 
man. 


Inferior Ethical Standards 


There is, and long has been, a tendency among cer- 
tain groups of college students to establish many-sided 
ethical standards. A class of students, for example, take 
the attitude that confiscation of certain kinds of property 
is not a theft notwithstanding the fact that identical acts 
when committed by thugs are deserving of fine and im- 
prisonment, as well as social rebuke. The attitude of a 
college senior, recently observed, is illustrative. A visit 
disclosed that he had ornamented the walls of his room 
with articles of every description, ranging from highway 
signs to costly pieces of table silverware. Several col- 
legians, including the senior, shortly returned from an 
automobile trip, brought back as their cargo everything 
that they could pry loose. This little group of individuals, 
young men that in the early future should be called upon 
to be leaders, were proud to boast of a flexible and doubt- 
ful ethical outlook. Not one of the group was apologetic, 
but each was apparently convinced that it is honorable 
for a student to confiscate anything he cares to as long 
as the plunder is taken under the guise of college spirit 
and as a reminder or token of a college occasion. 

Such occurrences are not rare, nor are the circum- 
stances more extenuating. Several years ago students 
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from a prominent Eastern college, on a football trip, 
practically dismantled a train of sleeping cars. On an- 
other occasion a group of fraternity brothers carried off 
an immense dinner call from an eating house. 

The reasoning or logic which students use to justify 
the seizure of the property of others is difficult to fathom, 
and more difficult to accept. Surely a theft is a theft, 
even though committed by college men. No argument or 
defense seems to justify any other conclusion. Poor and 
pathetic as it is, the only mitigating circumstance seems 
to be that a college youth is not entirely to blame when 
confronted on all sides by elders of acceptable rank, some- 
times parents, who are afflicted with a mania for borrow- 
ing, surreptitiously, as souvenirs, the property of others. 
Fortunately, such conduct is slowly declining, and being 
looked upon with disfavor, at least by conscientious and 
scrupulous persons. 

Likewise, dishonesty in examinations and other writ- 
ten work is often regarded lightly by college students. 
Some students, like true Spartans, consider the wrong in 
cheating not to lie in committing the act, but in being 
detected. In other words, it is no harm to cheat in daily 
work or in examinations if one manages to avoid detec- 
tion. The fact that students take such shallow attitudes, 
curtailing devices like the Honor System have been de- 
vised. While the Honor System is successful and valu- 
able in some institutions, why should such a scheme be 
necessary? It is not because college students are un- 
aware, without signing a pledge, that in examinations 
they are expected to present their own work only. Nor 
is it unawareness of the fact that examinations are tests 
of what they know and not what some one else knows, 
or what they can borrow from their neighbors. 

Cheating in examinations is not confined to the 
weaker students. It permeates a considerable portion 
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of the college group. Even honor students occasionally 
participate in the malpractice. In examinations some 
students act like drowning men—they grasp for even the 
flimsiest objects. 

Surely the breaches of honor mentioned are more 
mistakes of reasoning than of heart. If so, honor sys- 
tems and similar means should assist students to realize 
that misdeeds cannot be justified on the plea of tradition. 
Young men of college age ought to learn to think deeply 
and seriously, not only on problems in mathematics, 
science, and history, but on social relationships, ethics, 
and wholesome living as well. It is no injustice to expect 
men pursuing a college education to attain the level de- 
manded of folk in the average walks of life. For, as Dr. 
L. R. Briggs says: “The main object of school and col- 
lege is the same—to establish character, and to make 
character more efficient through knowledge.” 

Undeniably, in some instances examinations are over- 
emphasized and students are made victims of unscrupu- 
lous and inconsiderate professors or instructors. Perhaps 
cases arise when even the most conscientious find it hard 
to adhere closely to the best precedents and precepts. 
But such trials constantly arise throughout life, and the 
student must learn to meet them squarely and fairly. 
The occasions are relatively few when the individual will 
feel any justification for resorting to doubtful practices 
if he performs his part well. Moreover, when such 
times do arise, there are always better and more gratify- 
ing solutions than stooping to the use of underhanded 
tactics. } 

It is not meant to prescribe in this chapter the 
same standards of conduct that were acceptable in the 
days of our grandparents or as rigid a code as that recom- 


1 College Life, p. 7. 
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mended by the extreme moralists. College students should 
be given considerable freedom in their conduct and af- 
forded opportunity for self-expression. By all means, 
they should have the right to discuss and investigate cur- 
rent social questions and to speak their own minds. Petty 
restrictions on their conduct, such as have been prescribed 
by some American institutions of collegiate rank, are un- 
desirable. ~ 

College escapades and pranks are not to be con- 
demned so long as they are kept within reasonable 
bounds. College should have a lighter side as well as a 
serious one. Although students are not entitled to liber- 
ties that will contravene the interests of society in general 
or to transgress those principles of conduct that are 
socially necessary, they are entitled nevertheless to the 
privileges and freedom of the period of youth which they 
characterize and which the nature of their environment 
warrants. 


The Student Should Cultivate Self-Mastery and 
Self-Respect 


College is more than a preparation for later life. 
In fact, college is of itself a vital part of life. Foolish 
and stupid it is for students to assume that today they 
can conduct themselves as they please with the assurance 
that when out in later life ample time will still remain 
for them to learn to conform to the best standards. Dur- 
ing college, not after college, is the opportune time and 
place for a student to learn self-mastery—to teach his 
physical and mental self to co-ordinate, with some definite 
and worth-while purpose or end in view. 

Does a college education train one’s physical self 
to be the servant of one’s will? Does it develop ethical 
standards, teach ideals, and cultivate self-mastery? Such 
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questions may be heard on all sides today. Answers are 
both plentiful and divergent. Whether a college per- 
forms or accomplishes any of the foregoing functions 
depends mostly upon the individual. Colleges offer every 
person an opportunity to fortify his training or education 
with a strong ethical character. At the worst, it does 
little or nothing to prevent him from so developing him- 
self, and leaves him free to work out his own salvation. 

To act properly anywhere in life, self-respect is in- 
dispensable. Unless a person really respects himself, 
little chance is there that he will respect others, or that 
others will respect him. Self-respect demands temper- 
ance—temperance in practically all that one does. The 
extremist has little in his favor. Self-control, whether 
it be manifested by moderation in eating, playing, or 
working, is worth practicing. Avoidance of dissipation 
or intemperance of any kind is advantageous; but avoid- 
ance of conduct injurious to the mind and body during 
the formative period is doubly essential for those who 
are desirous of developing into strong men. 


Religion 

The value of religion as a builder of men is a subject 
in itself for comprehensive study, and one over which 
there is no little controversy. Religion, especially the 
Christian religion, has long been considered to be a 
potent force in controlling men’s moral conduct. The 
agitation for more Christian-like men resounds on every 
side today; and personages from all walks of life plead 
for more practical religion in daily activities, and es- 
pecially in the education of youth. 

Many college students nowadays unthinkingly align 
themselves on one side or the other of the religious ques- 
tion, or neglect the matter altogether. The mere opinion 
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of a professor or colleague too often is the only evidence 
which a student has to account for his position. A young 
man should be careful not to forsake his religious beliefs 
without careful investigation and consideration; on the 
other hand, he should be unwilling to accept everything 
of a religious nature purely on the basis of authority. 
Religious questions are difficult to reason out satisfacto- 
rily, particularly during youth, and unless a person starts 
with an unbiased viewpoint and proceeds rightly and 
cautiously he may confound himself. But certainly any 
young man who clings to recognized religious or spiritual 
ideals, not necessarily ironclad dogmas, and faithfully 
strives to attain them, has little to lose. A religion of 
some kind seems to be essential for most human beings. 


Suggestions on Personal Conduct 


A student can strengthen himself by assuming re- 
sponsibility and learning to take the vital things of life 
seriously. Earnestness and determination are means of 
raising or lifting a person from mediocrity to superiority. 
Today thousands of men are seriously handicapped be- 
cause of doubtful ethical standards. Men of integrity 
and sterling honor are greatly in demand in all activities. 
True, many men of questionable character and flexible 
honor rise to great financial heights; but few, if any, of 
these ever indelibly write their names in the hearts of 
men. 

College students should avoid aiming at the wrong 
targets. Many lads sit idly by in college to lament the 
lack of athletic ability or social prestige, while greater 
and more lasting virtues and accomplishments hover over 
their heads, well within grasping distance. The ordinary 
academic honors and acquirements are soon lost and for- 
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gotten assets, but a strong character can be carried and 
utilized throughout life. 

A bit of timely advice to the immature youth is 
to avoid the serious mistake of building a character that 
is in danger of enduring for a limited time only. A 
perishable or collapsible character is a poor investment, 
especially when a permanent structure can be built by 
the exercise of a little patience and perseverance. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in the final verse of the Chambered 
Nautilus specifies how to build, if one desires to build 
permanently, and to reap thereby the benefits of a life- 
long income. 

The student who has learned during his college days 
properly to conduct himself individually and socially has 
endowed himself with a valuable training. 

David Starr Jordan forcibly expresses the para- 
mount problem of every college youth: 


Your first duty in life is toward your after- 
self. So live that the man you ought to be may, 
in his time, be possible, be actual. Far away in 
the years he is waiting his turn. His body, his 
brain, his soul, are in your boyish hands. He 
cannot help himself. What will you leave for 
him? Will it be a brain unspoiled by lust or 
dissipation; a mind trained to think and act; a 
nervous system true as a dial in its response 
to the truth about you? Will you, Boy, let him 
come as a man among men in his time? Or will 
you throw away his inheritance before he has 
had the chance to touch it? Will you turn over 
to him a brain distorted, a mind diseased, a will 
untrained to action, a spinal cord grown through 
and through with ‘the devil-grass, wild oats’? 
Will you let him come and take your place, gain- 
ing through your experience, happy in your 
friendships, hallowed through your joys, build- 
ing on them his own? Or will you fling it all 
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away, decreeing, wantonlike, that the man you 
might have been shall never be? This is your 
problem in life—the problem which is vastly 
more to you than any or all others. How will 
you meet it, as a man or asa fool? It comes be- 
fore you today and every day, and the hour of 
your choice is the crisis in your destiny.” 


Nature of Succeeding Chapters 


The chapters preceding this one have dealt largely 
with the student and his relationship to the college. 
The chapters which follow will treat mainly the stu- 
dent’s relationship to himself and to his colleagues. Such 
subjects as Associates, Fraternities, Specialization, Vo- 
cation, Hazing, Athletics, Health, and The College Prod- 
uct all expand and help to enlarge the subject of Char- 
acter. 


2 Your Afterself. The Journal of the National Education Association, 17: 144, 
May, 1928. 


CHAPTER IX 
ASSOCIATES 


“Character is so largely affected by associations that 
we cannot afford to be indifferent as to who and what 
our friends are. They write their names in our albums, 
but they do more, they help make us what we are. Be 
therefore careful in selecting them; and when wisely 
selected, never sacrifice them.”—M. HULBARD. 


The Value of Good Associates 


“A college education strengthens strong men and 
weakens weak men,” is a remark frequently heard. A 
somewhat similar accusation could probably be made 
against one’s associates, for that they may exert either 
harmful or beneficial influence is axiomatic. 

One of the chief advantages of attendance on college 
is the opportunity to enjoy contact with men of intel- 
lectual ability and interests, as well as of high ideals. No 
matter how poor the college equipment, or how inferior 
the teaching, if a student is privileged to meet and as- 
sociate with college men of a high caliber, he is likely to 
profit from his college training. Quite frequently the 
superiority of one course of study over another is not 
attributable so much to the content and the professor 
as it is to the personnel of the class. The farther along 
in college a student goes, the more select will he find 
his associates to be, and, consequently, the greater will 
be his opportunity and stimulus for expansion and 
growth. 

Assuming that a student’s associates or his social 
relationships may influence his college training to an 
appreciable degree, it follows with little or no argument 
that they should be chosen with care. Although every 
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student ought discreetly to select his companions, col- 
lege beginners especially owe it to themselves to choose 
their companions wisely. First-year students imitate 
older and advanced students to some extent, and not un- 
commonly follow blindly after them. And it is only 
natural to expect that many of the students who choose 
inferior companions, or who pattern themselves after 
the wrong examples, will make a poor start in college. 


Associates Often Chosen Unwisely 


Why many students choose an undesirable and in- 
ferior caliber of associates, and incidentally an unfavor- 
able environment, is not always easy to explain. But 
students in general give so little thoughtful attention as 
to who and what their friends are that it is not surpris- 
ing that damaging mistakes are frequently committed. 
Many American students form friendships haphazardly 
and select their environment recklessly. Inexperience 
permits them to overlook the fact that the true self is 
hardly manifested on early acquaintance, and that al- 
though those who seem to be of the finest type on first 
sight may later prove unworthy of close friendship. The 
fact that average college youths scarcely interest them- 
selves sufficiently to wait or to inquire beyond the initial 
impression only tends to aggravate matters. William 
James, world renowned philosopher and psychologist, 
foresaw this indifference and weakness of Americans, es- 
pecially among college students, for a number of years 
ago he proclaimed that the best that colleges can aspire 
to accomplish is “to teach students to know a good man 
when they see him.’” 

Choosing associates is not always easy, even in a 
college environment. Colleges shelter a wide range of 


1 Memories and Studies. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1911, p. 309. 
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students, including extremists of all types. Conspicuous 
students too frequently are of the mediocre or poorer 
type. Age and inexperience combine to make many col- 
lege youths temperamental and irresponsible.’ 

In regard to the faddists and the intemperates, the 
wiser students sense to guard against rather than to 
mimic them. Instead of leading the ambitious and level- 
headed students astray, they usually strengthen their 
desire to find the right road. But all students do not 
fare so well. The careless and indifferent, who are 
usually willing to try anything once, act and then think. 


Selecting Associates 


One’s associates or companions represent a cross- 
section of one’s ethical, social, and intellectual life, and 
the best that can be found are, therefore, none too good. 
When high-caliber companions may be had merely for the 
choosing, why should one not select those who will exert 
a beneficial influence? 

A close college friend or companion should be, 
preferably, one who complies with an acceptable stand- 
ard—one who labors to mold not only his body and 
mind, but his conscience as well. Students who recklessly 
regard the wholesome principles of life are likely to 
prove undesirable companions, and their intimate friend- 
ship would better be limited. Every boy when choosing 
associates does well to bear in. mind that courageous, 
educated men, with ethical characters, are greatly needed 
in all walks of life. 

There are still many who feel that one’s social con- 
tacts and experiences are as essential, if not more so, 
than one’s studies. It is not to be denied that they are 
important; and incidentally, if they are not highly im- 


2See article by Irwin Edman on Character and College Education, Forum, 
79: 682-89, May, 1928. 
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portant, college has been somewhat barren for an ap- 
preciable percentage of American college students. 

One should have agreeable, cheerful associates, as 
college is a grind that needs to be interspersed with 
pleasure and wholesome recreation. The ability to as- 
sociate freely, to be at home with different classes of 
people, and to be composed under varied circumstances 
is not acquired from books, but from actual experience. 
And unless one mingles with social-minded students, one 
is likely to be denied to some extent the diversion and 
the opportunity for social development that the college 
should afford. 

A generous number of individuals of scholarly ability 

should also be numbered among every student’s associ- 
ates. No student can expect to acquire the maximum 
value from college life if he devotes no time or thought 
to educational problems except those formally required 
as a part of his regular scholastic program. If Ameri- 
can students spent as much time outside of the class- 
room in discussing world affairs and social problems as 
do students in higher institutions in some foreign coun- 
tries, or indulged as vigorously in intellectual problems 
during some of their spare moments as they do in foot- 
ball or other student activities, academic attainment in 
American colleges would be much higher than it is to- 
day. Unless a student associates with persons of 
scholarly and cultural tastes, he is likely to find himself 
slighting his intellectual training. 

Affiliation with certain student societies organized 
for the purpose of stimulating intellectual activities, as 
dramatic clubs, forum societies, and social-science groups, 
is to be encouraged. Such organizations may not only 
prove valuable by bringing students in contact with the 
liberal or cultural aspects of education, but by affording 
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them the privilege of a type of social intercourse which 
the ordinary fraternities or clubs often fail to supply. 

Every student should strive to spend some time out- 
side of the classroom with various members of the col- 
lege faculty and to cultivate their friendship. The op- 
portunity to associate with college professors can be en- 
joyed in most of the American institutions, if the stu- 
dent intelligently seeks it. Such associations often 
change a student’s viewpoint of college life, and help to 
give him the broader conception of the purpose of at- 
tendance on college. At least, they tend to break down 
the artificial barriers which often stand between stu- 
dents and faculty members, and to overthrow a mutual 
indifference that is unfavorable as a rule to both groups 
concerned. 

It is to be kept in mind when choosing associates 
that simply because a man attends college, is popular, or 
excels in one or so school activities, as athletics or campus 
politics, does not necessarily make him a desirable guide. 
One must look deeper than such external signs. 

It is not intended here, nor elsewhere in this chapter, 
to infer or imply that associates, whether good or bad, 
should be allowed to compensate greatly for or to take 
the place of personal judgment. As previously stated, a 
student should always use his judgment wherever he 
can do so to advantage. 

One of the lamentable incidents of choosing college 
companions is that some of the best types of college men 
pass unnoticed by new students. The fellow who loafs, 
slurs and slights things intellectual, exchanges stories 
and expounds his care-free philosophy of life, on the 
other hand, frequently fascinates the naive college stu- 
dent. The idle, know-it-all classes endanger youths be- 
cause they delight in persuading others to live as they 
do. 
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Students Should Choose Every-Day Company With Care 


Not merely bosom friends should be chosen with 
care, but some discretion should be used in selecting 
every-day, intimate friends. No occasion arises to be 
extremely sensitive nor to assume a snobbish air. Care- 
ful as a student may be, he cannot escape mingling freely 
with all classes; nor should he care to. One should not, 
however, purposely place oneself in an unfavorable en- 
vironment, or neglect the opportunity to associate with 
the best classes of college folk. To seek good company 
is not to be effeminate or high brow, as some maintain. 
A student has little to lose by being careful even of his 
daily company. Quite often, idling time with a certain 
class exerts an unfavorable influence. No boy should 
expect to act differently than his companions act nor to 
vary much from his environment. 

Frequently, promising viewpoints are greatly 
changed by contact with boys of lower ideals. Many a 
boy has entered college, free from the taint of the street 
loafer, and in a short time degenerated into somewhat 
of a college ruffian. <A typical case is that of a young man 
of both good breeding and rearing, who in less than a 
year after he left for college, returned home a victim of 
the undesirable habits which characterize a small group 
of college men. He was not ashamed, but seemed proud 
to boast of being a well-seasoned man, dyed in the wool. 
Such examples are not uncommon, nor will they be until 
college students are careful not to pattern themselves 
after inferior examples. 


Be Intimate With a Few Only 


Whenever choosing associates, if serious doubt 
arises, it is generally better to get along with fewer close 
friends than it is to attempt to be a close friend to all. It 
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is not quantity of associates, but quality that counts. It 
is probable that many college students spend too much 
instead of too little time in the company of others. Stu- 
dents who live a reasonable amount to themselves, it 
would seem, profit more from their college life than do 
students who make “social mixing’? a vocation. Stu- 
dents who follow the “gang” over-emphasize the things 
which could well be foregone. A helpful rule to keep in 
mind is Washington’s maxim: ‘Be courteous to all, but 
intimate with few, and let them be well tried before you 
give them your confidence.” 


CHAPTER X 
FRATERNITIES 


“One of the best maxims in determining our course in 
life is, to select at the outset, that in which virtue and 
principle will be least likely to be put to a test, and in 
which, from the nature of the calling, a man may bring 
around him such associations and influences as will be an 
auxiliary in keeping him in the path of virtue.” —ALBERT 
BARNES. 


History of Fraternities 


The subject of fraternities is closely related to the 
problem of associates. Fraternities, or Greek letter socie- 
ties, entered college life mainly to help students to sur- 
round themselves with agreeable and high-class associ- 
ates. Fraternity membership largely determines the type 
of men with whom many students will be closely associ- 
ated. But membership in these societies does not limit, 
at least should not greatly limit, any student’s associ- 
ations, nor does it wholly settle for him the question 
of choosing suitable companions. 

On the subject of fraternities, The World Book En- 
cyclopedia contains the following information: 


Fraternity, from the Latin word for brother, 
is the name of a society of college or university 
men for social or literary purposes. A similar 
organization for women students is known as a 
sorority, from the Greek word for sister. Both 
are called ‘‘Greek-letter Societies’ because each 
organization takes its name from the initials of 
two or more Greek words forming the motto. 

The parents of fraternities is Phi Beta 
Kappa. It was founded by five young men, stu- 
dents in the college of William and Mary of Vir- 
ginia, as long ago as the stirring days of 1776. 
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They took as their motto, ‘““A Happy Spirit and 

resolution of attaining the important ends of 

society.”” Branches were soon established at 

Yale and Harvard, called respectively the Alpha 

of Connecticut and the Alpha of Massachusetts, 

Alpha conveying the idea of first. In 1789, how- 

ever, the parent society discontinued meetings 

for the Revolutionary War was at the very 

doors of the college. In the confusion of the 

times its secrets came to outside ears, and little 

by little its character changed, until today it 

is a purely honorary fraternity and not a secret 

society.’ 

From the beginning mentioned, national college fra- 
ternities have grown to approximately two hundred in 
number, embracing practically all of the various activ- 
ities of school life and extending throughout all kinds 
of colleges and universities. In addition, a large num- 
ber of local fraternities have come into being. Some 
of the older college fraternities comprise more than 
seventy-five chapters, scattered throughout the United 
States. The younger and smaller fraternities have 
rapidly added new chapters, until many already embrace 
at least fifty or more. A few fraternities choose to limit 
the number of chapters, preferring to be exclusive rather 
than to command a large membership. Some national 
fraternities boast of upward of 20,000 members, the 
membership including many of the leading men of today, 
both in public and in private life. 

Almost all of the leading social fraternities maintain 
chapter houses wherein members are provided living ac- 
commodations. Fraternities usually function under the 
control and management of the active members; in some 
schools they are under faculty supervision. Each chap- 
ter holds its own meetings, conducts its own business, and 


1Vol. IV, p. 2319. 
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in general operates as a separate and distinct part of a 
corporation. The affairs of a fraternity are usually en- 
trusted to an executive council, which council is incor- 
porated and in whose name title to all property resides. 


Value of Fraternities to College Life 


Considerable difference of opinion obtains on the 
value of fraternities or sororities to college life. Out 
of the wide diversity of opinion much opposition has ap- 
peared. In the past some universities have had anti- 
fraternity laws; but in most cases these laws have been 
repealed. Fraternities are usually opposed on the ground 
that they create snobbishness, cause class distinctions, 
and that they generally demoralize the democratic spirit 
which should prevail in American universities. It is 
further maintained that fraternities constitute cliques 
which attempt to control college politics for the benefit 
of a few, that their secrecy is harmful, and that they 
crowd out the fine old literary societies and clubs that 
were once the distinction of the individual colleges. 

On the other side of the question much is claimed 
also. 

Those favoring fraternities point to the 
fine spirit of fellowship and sympathetic interest 
that compensate the student in a measure for 
the absence of home life. By bringing together 
those who have interests in common fraternities 
are helping to lay the foundations of many a 
friendship that will enrich life long after college 
days are over. It is argued, too, that fraterni- 
ties are a real aid to good college government, 
since each member feels a personal responsi- 
bility for the good name of his chapter and is 
anxious that it should stand well with the fac- 
ulty. It is also true that fraternities do much 
to keep alive traditions of a college or univer- 
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sity and to create loyal alumni. It is the general 

belief that dissipation is declining and scholar- 

ship improving in the fraternities in all strong 
colleges and universities. 

Whatever may be the objections to fraterni- 
ties, it is certain that they are growing in 
strength year by year and are fast becoming 
the most important factor in American college 
life, so far as the social side is concerned.’ 

The prevalence of fraternities is fairly indicative 
of their importance in college life. It is conservative to 
say that nearly one-fourth of the total enrollment in 
American colleges are affiliated with fraternities or so- 
rorities. With both college enrollment and fraternity 
membership steadily increasing, it is probable that fra- 
ternities will attain greater importance and influence in 
the years to come, unless they are curtailed in the mean- 
time. | 


Membership in Fraternities 


Membership in social fraternities is limited almost 
entirely to those invited by the active members. Stu- 
dents ordinarily do not solicit admission, at least openly. 
Membership qualifications are generally somewhat uni- 
form, varying slightly according to the nature of the or- 
ganization and its aims. The social fraternity’s member- 
ship qualifications are: scholastic standing, character, 
personality, success in various activities of school life, 
and social position. Under the present plan of pledging 
or securing members, opinions are commonly formed on 
a hurried observation of students at the opening of the 
school year, or on a report of their standing in prepara- 
tory institutions and their home communities. Before 
actual initiation candidates are supposedly carefully ob- 
served to confirm the preliminary judgment. A pledge 


2 The World Book Encyclopedia, Vol. IV, p. 2319. 
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is an agreement that either party may break at will, al- 
though it is generally faithfully observed by both parties. 
Admittedly, in many instances outside influence and fi- 
nancial standing play a prominent part in securing a bid, 
and in some cases are the chief considerations. But fra- 
ternity men are usually judged on their personal merits. 
Unless one is congenial and sociable one’s chances of 
membership are slight. 3 

As stated previously, a large percentage of college 
students never become fraternity or sorority members. 
The selectivity does not positively prove that any great 
distinction obtains between members and non-members. 
Usually, students really active in college life join fra- 
ternities. The fact that they do, should not be inter- 
preted that all active students are fraternity members 
and all non-fraternity men are really inactive. Many 
non-fraternity students rank high in school life. More- 
over, many students not on the fraternity rolls could 
have been members had they elected to be. Gaining 
membership is no definite assurance of a student’s suc- 
cess; non-membership does not signify failure either. 
Position and attainment anywhere mean little unless they 
are accompanied by worthiness. Not all of the good men 
are in fraternities, nor are all of the poor ones outside 
the fraternity fold. The real worth of many a man 
lies deeper than fraternities may see fit to go. 

Two high school chums of comparable ability en- 
rolled in the same college. As freshmen both were initi- 
ated into fraternities. One was fortunate enough to 
choose a fraternity composed of young men fully con- 
scious of what school life should mean and lead to. Con- 
sequently, he excelled from the beginning, particularly 
in the activities in which college men should excel. The 
other by his own choice became one of a group whose 
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motto was a good time. Needless to say that the in- 
fluence was too great, and he faltered in his studies and 
later left college on the invitation of the administrative 
authorities. Only a strong character rises, or may hope 
to rise, above the level of his associates and environment, 
even in fraternity life. 

Examples could be related portraying success and 
failure from all angles. The failure of some could be 
traced to shortcomings of fraternity chapters, but almost 
all could be attributed to students’ own carelessness. Poor 
youths as well as rich ones may go astray if they over- 
look their duties and obligations. Irrespective of persons, 
those who fail to discriminate between right and wrong 
will surely meet an unfavorable end. A fraternity may 
assist its members only when they choose that it shall. 

No young man or woman should feel sadly disap- 
pointed if he or she is not invited to affiliate with a fra- 
ternity or sorority. To some extent gaining membership 
is chance. The influence of others is often the determin- 
ing factor. Life is full of chances, and some are likely 
to be overlooked. College is brimful of other wholesome 
advantages, available to anyone who seeks them, and no 
student is so weak as to be unable to attain and to capital- 
ize on a share of these opportunities, if he tries. On the 
other hand, students afforded fraternity or sorority mem- 
bership should not assume a feeling of superiority on 
this score alone. Unless one takes advantage of the op- 
portunity membership presents, instead of adding to 
one’s strength, it detracts. Neither fraternity nor non- 
fraternity men should limit themselves to associations 
with one faction or the other. To do so may mean the 
surrendering of many of the most favorable opportunities 
of college life. Only non-fraternal fraternity men and 
envious non-fraternity men would even consider such a 
course. 
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Aims and Ideals of Fraternities 


It must be admitted that fraternity men are selected 
with reasonable care. Since many of them are leaders 
in school activities, occupy a large percentage of student 
offices, and gain proportionally a large share of college 
honors, fraternities are often accused of illegitimately 
or unfairly combining to control college activities. The 
accusation is doubtlessly true to some extent; but the 
charge is usually exaggerated. If non-fraternity men 
concluded that conditions are as serious as they are often 
painted to be, they could do much to remedy them, since 
they generally possess a majority of the student votes. 

Prominent students, those before the eyes of the stu- 
dent body, are usually elected to office, most of whom are 
fraternity men. It is more reasonable to attribute their 
election partly to their prominence than it is wholly to 
organized propaganda. 

It is not to be denied that fraternities indulge in 
campus politics and attempt to control campus activities, 
especially in some institutions. Organization is generally 
the advantage which permits them to control college 
affairs. Often their clannish influence is detrimental to 
athletics and to other college affairs. 

But such weaknesses and practices are not confined 
to college life; they also permeate every-day affairs. The 
elimination of fraternities would hardly produce social 
equality nor abolish ring leadership, although it might 
be helpful in some instances. College men to control 
campus life do not venture to greater extremes than 
custom sanctions in the affairs of the outside world. Col- 
lege political machines commonly embrace independent 
students as well as fraternity groups. Of course, it may 
be contended that college should not train men to con- 
form to customs, but rather to improve customs, and that 
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fraternities, therefore, should not be permitted to en- 
courage social distinctions and promote machine politics. 

Fraternities have been organized for the promotion 
of good fellowship, higher attainments in school life, and 
the all-around betterment of colleges and universities. 
In a fair measure these purposes have been and are being 
accomplished. Contrary to the belief of some, fraterni- 
ties have not been established to take advantage of others 
nor to control school life according to the wishes of a 
small minority. 

Deviations from the real purposes of fraternity life 
are to be blamed on a few rather than on the ideals and 
aims of the fraternities. Whenever two or more persons 
band, selfishness to some degree results, even in the home. 
In the case of fraternities, the resulting selfishness often 
occasions actions foreign to fraternity aims. But fra- 
ternities, like other organizations, must be evaluated by 
considering and weighing the good as well as the bad. 


Should a Youth Join a Fraternity ? 


When the fraternity problem confronts a college 
student deliberate action and sound judgment should 
guide him and determine his decision. If invited to be- 
come a pledge, the ideals and aims of the fraternity, 
whether the members are men of the type he should care 
to live among, the added financial burden, reputation of 
the local chapter, and various other pertinent questions 
should be carefully considered. Care should be exercised 
to use at least as much caution in deciding on the fra- 
ternity as the fraternity uses in deciding on the indi- 
vidual. Haste is often fatal. Many a good student has 
gone wrong because he lacked the courage and judgment 
to say “no.” 
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If conditions favor membership, a student is prob- 
ably better off for joining. Expenses may be increased, 
but the advantages can be made to offset the outlay; in 
fact, the investment can be made profitable. Considering 
that a youth travels along the college way but once he 
should not care to miss anything of real benefit which is 
within reasonable reach. Members who perform their 
part may receive substantial returns. Thousands of 
prominent men acknowledge that fraternity life was 
invigorating and beneficial to them during their under- 
graduate days. 

Fraternity life, as a rule, is better regulated than are 
the other forms of college social life. The chapter house 
serves appropriately as a home for members. Those 
living in fraternity homes usually have more to attract 
and to hold them to school life than the non-fraternity 
group. The meals, rooms—the house and surroundings 
as a whole—well meet the requirements and tastes of 
students, because they have been planned and arranged 
solely for their use and benefit. The social life and fel- 
lowship alone should compensate for the price of mem- 
bership. When all of these advantages can be gained 
otherwise, there is, of course, little need to affiliate with a 
fraternity. The advantage of always having a home and 
headquarters in the shadow of one’s Alma Mater some 
feel should not be overlooked. 

Many of the unfavorable opinions of fraternity life 
originate among outsiders, because a few fraternity mem- 
bers turn out poorly or worthlessly. Useless to deny that 
some members go wrong, even in the best fraternities, 
for some can neither be remodeled nor appreciably 
altered. Little matter where some students go, failure 
is likely to be their lot. Fraternity life has its unfavor- 
able results; but waywards are exceptions, not natural 
outcomes. 
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Honorary and Specialized Fraternities 


Perhaps a few words on fraternities, other than 
those strictly of a social nature, should be included at this 
point. Today in almost every college or university of any 
size and importance are found fraternities, or organiza- 
tions resembling social fraternities, for the promotion of 
professional interests and various aspects of student life, 
as scholarship, athletics, music, and dramatics. Some of 
these are strictly honorary, a few open to almost any stu- 
dent, and others only to those who engage in certain 
activities and who are agreeable to the members. 

As a general rule it is beneficial for a student to affili- 
ate himself with one or two, perhaps several, of these fra- 
ternities, providing he is interested in them and willing to 
participate in their activities. Frequently, affiliation 
with such organizations proves more valuable than does 
membership in a strictly social fraternity. 

But a student should not go to extremes by joining 
merely as a matter of course, or for the empty honor of 
nominal membership. There is not much glory nowadays 
in mere affiliation, as most any individual can acquire 
membership in several organizations if he wishes. Some 
students participate in the initiation ceremonies, acquire 
the official insignia, or in campus language, accumulate 
another piece of ornamental brass, and then become in- 
active. 

Americans, including college students, appear to be 
a race of “joiners.” As some humorist recently re- 
marked, ““When two Americans meet, one immediately 
proceeds to call the other to order.” In fact, it has really 
come to where everyone is expected to be a member of 
several fraternities or similar organizations. The custom 
has become so strong that most people prefer to be ‘‘join- 
ers” rather than to attempt to explain why not. Conse- 
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quently, many persons become members of so many or- 
ganizations that they can hardly do justice to any one of 
them, and rather than to be partial to any, choose to be 
nominal members in all. One might characterize the 
craze for membership as an “inferiority complex.” 

It is possible that membership in several organiza- 
tions can interfere with the substantial part of a stu- 
dent’s college education. A student can become so en- 
grossed in the duties incident to being an officer or a 
committee member in several organizations or activities 
that he is unable to find time for his studies or his per- 
sonal affairs. When a man starts serving freely in ad- 
ministrative or routine capacities for fraternities and 
student activities, he is in danger of acquiring a habit 
that will persist throughout life and constantly keep him 
overburdened. Each person, it is true, should devote 
some time to such duties and to community activities, but 
he should be careful to avoid extremes. An individual 
may become so absorbed in routine administrative 
matters that he will willingly continue to be a big man 
in_a little way, rather than to devote some time to the 
creative side of life. 


Individual Conduct 


In conclusion, it should be said that to acquire the 
real benefits from fraternity membership of any kind, 
one must be true to the fraternity’s ideals and aims. In 
order to gain the advantages of fraternity life one must 
strive for them. Whether a student chooses wisely will 
be determined by what he gains from membership. The 
aim of fraternity life should be, not simply for the 
fraternity to help its members, but to encourage its 
members to help others, including the college and the 
fraternity. Fraternities, since they were founded to 
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aid colleges and not colleges necessarily to aid fraterni- 
ties, should not place their interests above those of the 
college. 

Students who join fraternities solely to wear a pin 
and to boast of membership are unworthy of the honor 
bestowed upon them. If members are not better for the 
privilege of membership, then they have lost the real 
advantages incident thereto, and some day will be 
brought to realize that they were fraternity men in word 
only. 

Like colleges, fraternities are only auxiliary 
agencies. Through them a young man may exalt or 
lower himself, just as he chooses. Membership in them 
should be considered a privilege and an opportunity, 
rather than a mark of social distinction and a personal 
achievement. 


CHAPTER XI 
SPECIALIZATION 


“No longer wander at hazard—Hasten to an end 
which thou hast before thee, and, throwing away idle 
hopes, come to thy own aid, if thou carest at all for 
thyself, while it is in thy power.”—Marcus AURELIUS. 


Present Needs 


Today fields of activity are so extensive and special- 
ized that few have time to prepare for several vocations. 
Scarcely a man can afford to engage intensively in more 
than one vocational activity. Whether the field be medi- 
cine, law, engineering, farming, or one of the trades, 
competition demands that the successful man be a spe- 
cialist in his work. 

To some extent colleges and universities have heeded 
the call of the public, especially of business and industry, 
for better prepared and more specialized graduates. 
Within late years curricula and courses of study have 
been constructed and rearranged to meet more nearly the 
early needs of employers. The old-time, rigid college 
curriculum, designed to equip almost every student for 
his life’s work, has been supplanted to some degree by 
various more practical curricula. 

Even today rulers of the business and industrial 
worlds complain occasionally that college and university 
graduates are not specially fitted for their work, that 
they come to employers stuffed with knowledge, mostly 
theoretical, but devoid of ability to apply it. Probably, 
further specialization is still needed in some professional 
and vocational curricula. But cognizance must be taken 
of the fact that colleges and universities are obliged to 
compromise on this matter, if the employer’s early 
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needs are to be satisfied and students are to be given 
foundations sufficiently liberal to permit them to enter 
the more highly developed and scientific fields of activity. 
The purpose of institutions of higher learning should not 
be to prepare men principally to perform routine duties 
or to work machine-like, but rather to train them specifi- 
cally for leadership, both in thought and in deed. Such 
a purpose or mission makes it necessary for them to give 
consideration to the theoretical as well as to the practical, 
and to the liberal as well as to the highly specialized. 


Specialization in College Today 


In the first two years of college curricula, as they are 
now planned, the college purports to give its students a 
firm and broad educational foundation, an outlook suffi- | 
ciently generous to enable them to begin training in some 
specific activity. However, even in the first two years 
of college or university, limited specialization enters. 
Various colleges and schools, as engineering, education, 
law, and medicine, offer curricula which differ in many 
respects. Following the first two years, specialization 
commences earnestly, curricula differ, each treating 
largely the subjects considered indispensable in the field 
of activity concerned. 

Curricula in engineering fields, medicine, and edu- 
cation are making long, substantial strides toward help- 
ful specialization, and, naturally, fitness. Many leading 
engineering and technical schools require candidates for 
degrees to procure a definite amount of practicum during 
summer vacations. Medical schools require a year of 
internship, while colleges of education are coming to 
insist on a period of practice teaching. Such procedure, 
if more closely and generally followed, should result in 
fewer graduates wandering into active life undecided 
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about the future; also, under such a plan a smaller num- 
ber of graduates should find themselves unfitted for their 
work or uncertain about their vocations. Early experi- 
ence should help to lessen the number of failures by eject- 
ing the unfit while there is still ample time for them to 
choose differently. 


Purposes and Advantages of Specialization 


When students wisely select a branch of activity in 
which to engage they welcome specialization, largely be- 
cause they find greater interest in their work. Increased 
interest in a field of employment helps students to see the 
advantage of special preparation, and thereby assists 
them to profit more from their training than they other- 
wise would. Also, specialization permits college students 
to get closer to their chosen work without too much de- 
lay, or the loss of too much time on needless preparation. 

College students should not neglect to consider thor- 
oughly the purposes and advantages of specialization in 
higher education. Neither should they neglect to con- 
sider its limitations and its disadvantages. <A college 
education which fails to prepare one for a particular field 
of work, although valuable, does not open the prospects 
that a training pointed toward a definite vocation does. 
Not uncommonly, students acquire an education with 
nothing definite in mind and are forced, because of their 
indecision, to spend an extra year or two before they 
can enter a vocation. Furthermore, the advantages of a 
college education are likely to mean less to those with 
no definite goal in mind than they do to those thinking 
specifically of preparing to gain a livelihood. 


A Student’s Educational Aims or Policies 


It would be well at this point to interpose a few 
words on the value to the student of deciding in his own 
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mind what his educational aims or policies should be. 
A college student should decide, as far as he is capable, 
not only the amount of emphasis which he should put on 
the practical side of education and the amount on the 
theoretical side, but the extent to which his education 
should be, broadly speaking, specialized and the extent 
to which it should be generalized. To formulate early in 
one’s college career a simple and workable set of educa- 
tional aims or policies for self-guidance is a really valu- 
able plan. Some idea both as to what education should. 
do for the individual and the kind and amount of edu- 
cation that will best accomplish the goal or purpose de- 
cided upon, will often help a student to avoid confusion 
and to avert unfortunate circumstances. 

It is true that a student’s educational aims or policies 
are determined to an appreciable extent by the mere de- 
cision to attend college; at least they should be. Un- 
fortunately, in many cases the aims and policies the col- 
lege prescribes for the student and those he formulates 
for himself are so divergent that the two sets can never 
be sufficiently reconciled to permit them to function har- 
moniously. The institution may rule that every student 
shall lay a broad educational foundation, no matter what 
branch of activity he wishes to enter, whereas the stu- 
dent on the other hand may resolve to devote his energy 
faithfully only to those studies which he believes should 
be included in a particular curriculum, and that all other 
subjects shall be considered merely as unavoidable 
academic duties. Thus it is that training practical in 
nature and training theoretical in nature are often made 
to clash, and the utilitarian aim and the liberal aim are 
permitted to oppose each other, when as a matter of fact, 
each should have some place in the individual’s philoso- 
phy and be allowed to contribute toward the achievement 
of his goal. | 
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Unless the individual who wishes a college education 
can convince himself that horizon and mastery are valu- 
able aims in higher education, and that both are necessary 
to some extent, he is liable to find himself in a chaotic 
state of mind when he attempts to adjust himself to 
one of the typical college curricula. If the student re- 
gards the college merely as a place to learn how to make 
money, or perhaps to acquire social facility, rather than 
a place where he can round himself into a useful, think- 
ing, broad-minded individual, he has placed himself under 
a handicap which neither he nor the college can hope to 
overcome fully. 

What specific educational aims or policies each col- 
lege student should adopt, none can say with any degree 
of certainty. At the one extreme, the student, when 
he comes to choose, confronts those who would have all 
education more or less of a strictly liberal or cultural 
type; and at the other extreme, he encounters those who 
would make all education of an extremely practical 
nature. Between these two divergent limits, somewhat 
indiscriminately and perhaps unevenly scattered, he faces 
the great mass of the population. 

Faunce, in speaking of the proper aim for college 
students, gives some extremely valuable advice to the 
beginner : 


“As I told our Brown students a few years 
ago, the young man who enters college should 
come seeking two main things: first, horizon, 
and, second, mastery. Those two things the 
college endeavors to give. 

“Most of us enter college with an experience 
that is real but extremely limited. We have 
lived in our own back yard and seldom looked 
over the fence. To enlarge that horizon until it 
covers the great domains of literature, science, 
history, philosophy, and art, is the first object 
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of college training. To know something about 

everything! 

“The other main object is to give the stu- 
dent mastery of some one subject. Breadth of 
horizon is not enough—a man may be so broad 
that he is flat. There is no intellectual joy quite 
so great as the sense of having mastered some 
one corner of the world’s knowledge. To know 
everything of something, and so master it, ought 
to be the second great aim of college training.’ 
The average person of college capacity can probably 

do no better under ordinary circumstances than to fol- 
low Faunce’s advice. The conservative viewpoint is for 
the individual to seek an intermediate point, a point which 
seemingly best suits his own need and ability. Certainly, 
a college student’s aims, like those of the average person, 
must be, in general, to provide a comfortable living for 
himself and those dependent upon him, and to live 
happily and effectively, both with himself and with his 
neighbors. But even such a simple philosophy requires 
training in the practical as well as in the cultural or 
liberal. 

But the amount of the practical and the amount of 
the liberal or cultural which a person needs, and the 
emphasis which he should place on each, are questions 
no one can answer conclusively. The individual must 
determine, as far as he can, with the aid of the college, 
the proper proportions of each which are necessary to 
make him a well balanced, independent personality. A 
quotation from the pen of Mr. Everett Dean Martin, 
sociologist and educational lecturer, reflects some light 
on why the individual cannot afford to take either the 
viewpoint of the strict practical school, nor that of the 
extreme cultural group, and why he should strive to be 
a conservative rather than an extremist: 


1 Dutton, W. S. Op. cit., p. 16. 
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To my mind an educated person is not 
merely one who can do something, whether it 
is giving a lecture on the poetry of Horace, 
running a train, trying a lawsuit, or repairing 
the plumbing. He is also one who knows the 
significance of what he does, and he is one who 
cannot and will not do certain things. He has 
acquired a set of values. He has a “yes” and a 
“no,” and they are his own. He knows why he 
behaves as he does. He has learned what to 
prefer, for he has lived in the presence of things 
that are preferable. I do not mean that he is 
merely trained in the conventions of polite 
society or the conformities of crowd morality. 
He will doubtless depart from both in many 
things. Whether he conforms or not, he has 
learned enough about human life on this plane 
to see his behavior in the light of a body of ex- 
perience and the relation of his actions to situ- 
ations as a whole. Such a person is acquiring 
a liberal education, and it makes little difference 
whether he has been trained in philosophy or 
mechanics. He is being transformed from an 
automaton into a thinking being.’ 


Specialization, valuable as it is, should not mean 
cramped narrowness, nor should it result in making the 
individual purely a Philistine or a dollar seeker of the 
highest degree. Instead, it ought to signify special care 
and effort directed toward fitness—a necessary step to- 
ward preparing him for his life work. Thought of the 
future need not, and should not, encourage him to cramp 
his education. To do so is scarcely more reasonable 
than it is to enter the practical field at a very young 
age. Even in the ordinary occupations reasonable 
breadth is highly desirable. The world wants masters 
in a particular field, it is true, but it also prefers, it 


2Martin, E. D. The Meaning of a Liberal Education. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Co., 1926, p. 28. Reprinted by permission. 
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would seem, broad-minded masters to cramped special- 
ists. 

A college student, even a prospective or embryo engi- 
neer, one may safely say, can well afford to delve into 
literature, art, music, or one of the other commonly- 
called liberal or cultural subjects, if time can be so 
devoted without too much sacrifice. In fact, some time 
should be spared for devotion to such activities and 
wholesome divergences. In order to secure the most 
from life one needs to know how to play as well as how 
to labor, as there is more to life than making a living or 
eking out a bare existence. The successful man prepares 
for an avocation as well as for a vocation—for proper 
utilization of his leisure as well as for efficient use of 
his work day. 

Ability to use the English language is a valuable as- 
set in all vocations, and a personal possession whose 
value can hardly be overestimated. Some knowledge of 
each of the fields of learning, as history, economics, gov- 
ernment, philosophy, and sociology, is well worth ac- 
quiring, if one expects to be able to think beyond a nar- 
row range. Life is not composed of a number of isolated 
activities, but is comprised rather of a series of closely 
related, overlapping activities, each highly dependent 
upon the other. The advice of the president and general 
manager of a large public utilities corporation, a man 
who rose to an eminent position because of his outstand- 
ing ability as an engineer, to a young man on his de- 
parture for college, was for him to get all of the train- 
ing in English that he could and to devote a generous 
amount of time and effort to the prescribed courses out- 
side the field of engineering, his major interest and 
study. He reminded the youth that already the market 
was flooded with employees who had entered the vocations 
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by the shortest and easiest routes, and that there was a 
dearth of candidates who were sufficiently well grounded 
to rise to positions of responsibility. 


Extremes Should Be Avoided 


That which has preceded would indicate the need of 
a half-way point. One must know how far to carry 
specialization. It may be fatal to stress strongly the 
practical, for to do so may lure the college student into a 
by-way. Many young engineers, for instance, yearn 
unduly for the active field. Early in their undergraduate 
days they delight immensely in strutting about with 
slide rules dangling from their belts. The least tinge of 
the practical touches their fancy. The craving for ex- 
perience often borders irresistible restlessness to a degree 
that some are prematurely called from college. 

Although the theoretical should be given proper con- 
sideration also, it is often neglected. In a university 
geometry class constituted of young, prospective engi- 
neers it was surprising to observe how much greater in- 
terest most members displayed in practical problems than 
they manifested in theory. The tendency to neglect 
generalizations was plainly evident. Even a trace of ab- 
horrence for the abstract was exhibited by some. The 
class as a whole was prone to forget that in the long 
run it is generally shorter and better for college students 
to learn the fundamentals by striking at the core than it 
is by pecking on the surface. Some went so far as to 
overlook the fact that a certain amount of theory, or 
the abstract, is needed by those who would make intelli- 
gent use of certain tools. 

The incident mentioned is not exceptional. The 
inexperienced generally seek short cuts. They forget 
that formulas, tables, rules, and the like are more useful 
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to those who know something about them other than how 
to make mere substitutions in them or how to use them. 

Recently, a professor from one of the large univer- 
sities on the Pacific coast was heard to state that their 
course in advertising was concerned entirely with the 
general principles of advertising, and that no emphasis 
was placed on specific rules of advertising or on im- 
mediate directions for writing advertisements. It is as- 
sumed by them that if the student is well informed on 
the basic principles of the subject he will quickly 
acquire the practical aspects when placed in the com- 
mercial field. If the actual writing of advertisements 
were stressed rather than general principles, it is con- 
tended that students would not, in the long run, be as 
well prepared as they are under the present plan. That 
there is reasonable ground for their contention is evident 
from the fact that some members of the various classes, 
without any previous practical or specific directions for 
writing advertisements, have been able, in a local con- 
test, consistently to compose advertisements which the 
firm sponsoring the contest considers better than those 
available from national commercial agencies. 

It is worth reiterating that one of the main purposes 
of education is to profit by the experiences of others—to 
make it unnecessary to learn from self-experience only. 
None can hope to cover beforehand all of the practical 
that is likely to be encountered when beyond college class- 
rooms. Thus principles must be learned, as well as con- 
crete applications. 

Many mature students enroll in colleges and uni- 
versities nowadays who have been out in the practical 
world and who return to get the identical training some 
college students struggle to avoid. After several years 
of experience many shop-trained men come to a stand- 
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still because of a poor foundation, and when the oppor- 
tunity arises, on to college they go to broaden their out- 
look and to strengthen their foundation. 


Summary 


First of all, college students ought to keep in mind 
that the world wants specialists, both of word and of 
action. Too many can do a little of everything but not 
much of anything-—in the words of the shop—‘‘Jack 
of all trades but master of none.” And secondly, that 
specialization in college should be built on a sound edu- 
cational foundation, one capable of re-enforcement by ex- 
perience, if a man desires to rise to responsibility. In 
college one should seek both horizon and mastery. The 
really successful man specializes, but he specializes in- 
telligently, both in college and in the practical world as 
well. Variety of experience and general skill help to 
produce a better master in one field, providing sufficient 
specialized training is also enjoyed. 


CHAPTER XII 
VOCATION 


“Blessed is the man who has found his work; let 
him ask no other blessedness. Know thy work, and do 
it; and work at it like Hercules. One monster there is 
in the world, the idle man.’”—CARLYLE. 


Desirability of an Early Choice 


In order to prepare most efficiently for the days fol- 
lowing college the student should know as soon as he 
conveniently can the activity which he shall enter after 
being graduated. The material presented in Chapter 
XI, under the caption “Specialization,” explains to some 
degree the advisability of and need for an early and 
definite choice of a vocation. 


Onportunities in Business 


Shall it be “business” or “‘profession’’? is one of the 
questions which confronts the college student in search 
of a vocation. Shall my life work consist of manufactur- 
ing, buying or selling of materials, or shall it be little 
concerned with the making and marketing of products? 
he asks himself. 

In choosing a vocation, by weight of opinion, busi- 
ness or commercial occupations seem to have the prefer- 
ence over professions. The commercial world offers at- 
tractive opportunities to many college students. It is 
a common opinion that industrious men with some knack 
for financial management succeed at least fairly well in 
business. Success in a profession is much more un- 
certain; a young man may possess the foregoing attri- 
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butes and still fail. To succeed in the leading professions 
the aspirant may need special qualities, or possibly the 
possession of some one quality to a high degree. Ex- 
ceptional mentality, sensitiveness of sight and unflinch- 
ing nerve, skill of hand, or power of oratory may deter- 
mine the outcome. 

Business offers greater possibilities for financial gain 
for most individuals than:do the professions, say some 
authorities. The income of the average business man is 
more than the income of the average professional man 
according to studies which have been made. One au- 
thority estimates that the average business man makes 
fifty to seventy-five per cent more than the professional 
man of the same social standing. The Alpha Kappa Psi 
Fraternity investigation found business to be the most 
profitable financially... Both business and professional 
men’s incomes, of course, vary over a wide range, accord- 
ing to circumstances and conditions. Business, aside 
from ownership, likely follows much the same scale as 
other vocations. The opportunities for ownership are 
rapidly on the decline on account of monopoly and con- 
centration of business interests. 

But whether it is a profession or a business, the 
beginner should not allow himself to be convinced that 
a college education is unnecessary or of little value. Ap- 
parently, college-trained men are proportionally as suc- 
cessful in business as they are in other branches of activ- 
ity.’ A college training is fast becoming essential for 
success in the business world. 

Worth-while advice on the specific branch of busi- 
ness which a student should enter cannot be given here. 


1 Alpha Kappa Psi. Op. cit., p. 28. 

a Statistics based on data gathered from the experience of 100 business houses 
and covering a period of three or four years show that about 90 per cent of the 
college men were successful in rising to large salaries and responsible positions as 
compared to 25 per cent of the non-college men. (Ellis, A. C. Op. cit., p. 23.) 
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Those inclined toward business, but undecided as to the 
particular branch of business which they should like to 
enter, may secure advice and reliable information dur- 
ing their stay in college. In many universities lectures 
are offered by staff members and by successful business 
men on the general organization of business and on 
specialized business careers. These lectures endeavor to 
aid the individual in choosing the studies in which he shall 
concentrate his work in school, in choosing the business 
which he shall enter upon graduation, and in finding him- 
self in that business. The student also has opportunity 
for personal conferences with leading men in the busi- 
ness which he intends entering. 

In business, in fact in any occupation in life, to se- 
cure a desirable position it is necessary to strive to 
reach a plane where the work is not simply routine— 
the level where the duties are not well within the capacity 
of the average person. Responsible positions, such as 
cannot be filled easily, offer the best financial prospects. 
Professional men are better paid than skilled workmen, 
and skilled workmen are better paid than laborers. Sup- 
ply and demand are factors in determining the status 
of any vocation. A world-known American business man 
recently remarked that millions are ready to fill the 
minor positions, but the big jobs go begging for capable 
men. Bookkeeping, stenographic, and clerical positions 
are usually mediocre and seldom command large salaries. 
Quite often they are stepping-stones to higher positions; 
but for year-in and year-out employment they offer little 
advantage to the college trained. But with the increasing 
popularity of college training, positions which are or- 
dinary today will probably demand college graduates in 
the early future. Already many worth-while secretarial 
or stenographic positions require a college education as 
a prerequisite. 
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Professionally Trained in Business 


Business affords many opportunities to the college 
_ man with a professional training. Some of the large 
manufacturers of electrical appliances and machine prod- 
ucts provide college graduates factory training to equip 
them for salesmanship and semi-business vocations. 
Many additional failures would indeed occur among col- 
lege-trained, embryo professional men, were it not that 
some use their training as a business career adjunct. A 
number of professionally-trained graduates incline to- 
ward business and find that they cannot continue suc- 
cessfully without entering the business world. Although 
training for a profession does not specifically fit one for 
business life, it enables many to rise rapidly in certain 
business activities. 


Professions 


Regardless of the fact that the business world ten- 
ders many opportunities to college men, the professional 
field also offers many openings to college products. A 
large percentage of college students are more interested 
in the prospects of professions than they are in com- 
mercial fields. Many who choose business as a calling 
never attend college, particularly those of limited finan- 
cial means. Also, some of the specialized business voca- 
tions may well be classed among the professions. The 
dividing line between business and profession is more 
imaginary than real. 

Many individuals contend that professional men are 
born successful, not made successful. Toa limited degree 
this is perhaps true. But in the every-day way of view- 
ing the matter, probably ten achieve success because of 
training to every one that succeeds by virtue of birth. 
Successful men are born with talent and ability; but 
talent and ability avail comparatively little unless they 
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are properly developed. Successful men in any walk of 
life, someone has well said, are: 

Born with mind but not wisdom; born with 
intellect but not with knowlédge; born with 
power to discern, but not born to discretion and 
sound judgment; born with adaptabilities, but 
not with abilities; born, it may be with wealth, 
but not born to success. Wisdom, knowledge, 
discretion, judgment, ability, character—these 
are attainments, not bestowments or inherit- 
ances. 


The average boy who enters a properly selected pro- 
fession succeeds reasonably well if he does his part. The 
absence of natural qualifications requires the putting 
forth of painstaking care and effort to compensate for 
whatever is lacking. 


Failures in Professions 


Assuming that training is a highly essential char- 
acteristic of professional men, some persons may wonder 
why so many of the college trained fail. Careful obser- 
vation would probably disclose that many of the failures 
result from the neglect of individuals to do their part. 
Training does not purport to overcome, nor can it over- 
come, all obstacles. No doubt many fail because they 
enter professions for which they are poorly fitted, and of 
whose requirements they are ignorant. Many college 
students blindly stagger on toward a professional career, 
with little thought of why or where they are going, and 
with little real concern about their preliminary train- 
ing. 


The Gifted 


Unquestionably, the gifted, especially those endowed 
with a natural liking for and an interest in a field of em- 
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ployment, have a greater chance to succeed than the or- 
dinary student has. Many reach the average level, but 
only a few become outstanding. It takes brains and other 
talents, as well as hard work, to climb to the top of the 
heap. None should underestimate the value of innate 
ability ; nor should one choose a course in life that does 
not tender an opportunity for full self-development and 
expression. 


What Profession Shall It Be? 


How am I to know for what profession I am best 
fitted? This query troubles most youths, and not uncom- 
monly, college students. 

The boy with a distinct calling usually has little 
trouble in finding himself. His interests soon dictate the 
direction which he shall go. The highly gifted are scarce, 
however; almost every one is of medium caliber. It 
is the average class who are usually the most concerned 
and undecided about their future work. 

The student with no outstanding endowments or 
characteristics has much more to consider. He must de- 
cide as nearly as he can what he should like to do that 
is consistent with his circumstances and his ability. High 
aims, desirable as they are, should not be permitted to 
submerge reason. The old idea that the normal indi- 
vidual is fitted for one kind of work, and only one, has 
been greatly discredited. Some persons could succeed in 
almost any kind of work, whereas others may do well in 
certain kinds of work only. It is probably better to say 
that some classes of work should be let alone rather 
than to say that only certain classes of work should be 
entered. Interest and persistent, well-directed effort 
generally assure at least average skill and success. 
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No person should enter any profession, however, 
unless he is willing to begin at the bottom. If it be 
medicine or law, the aspirant must be prepared to spend 
several years on a starvation income in order to establish 
a practice. In engineering the entrant must stand ready, 
irrespective of the extent of his education, to don the 
working-man’s togs; if necessary, to labor among grease 
and dirt—willing to learn the profession as it oftentimes 
must be learned. And so it is with every profession; 
the chooser must prepare to climb to the higher positions 
by serving a period of apprenticeship. It is possible that 
some will be forced to continue in the subordinate posi- 
tions. But this should not deter the student in his ef- 
forts, for every man’s position is a worthy one, if he does 
his best, and continually strives to advance himself. 

During the last few years young men and women 
have been rushing into professions with little knowledge 
of what lay before them. Many have selected vocations 
simply because they appealed to their fancies or offered 
possibilities to gain wealth and fame. Little wonder then 
that a large number fail to complete a college education, 
or never attempt to practice a chosen vocation! 


The Part Parents Should Play in the 
Choice of a Vocation 


Capable parents may play some part in choosing 
vocations. It is the parents’ duty to advise and to help 
their children to make a selection; but they should not 
force sons or daughters to act in a manner inconsistent 
with circumstances. A mother or father is not justified 
in saying that a boy shall be a physician, a lawyer, or an 
engineer, simply for notoriety’s sake or to mimic some- 
one else. Parents are not always wise choosers, history 
tells. 
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Stevenson’s father wanted him to be an 
engineer, and fastened him to a drafting board 

for painful years. Voltaire’s father, a hard- 

working small-town business man, was shocked 

when told that his son contemplated a literary 
career. “Literature,” he exclaimed, “is the pro- 
fession of a man who wishes to be useless to 
society, and a burden to his relatives, and to 

die of hunger.’” 

In fact, it is not so much a question of what the 
parents and the student want to do, as it is what he is 
fitted to do. Undue influence should not be used, nor 
should an attempt be made to turn a youth against his 
ability. His attitude and opinion are always entitled to 
full consideration. 


Vocational Guidance for College Students 


Until recent years little expert vocational guidance 
was given anywhere, and as expected, selecting a voca- 
tion was much of a cut and try process. Even schools 
and colleges offered little assistance. About all that a 
student could do was to choose as best he could from his 
own opinion and the advice of others. 

Today more guidance is offered, although no great 
progress has yet been made. Colleges have awakened to 
some extent to the need of vocational guidance, and 
curricula and courses of study have been changed in 
keeping with the new movement. In many institutions 
special vocational education and counsel are now offered 
to assist the beginner in selecting his life work. 

Leading colleges and universities are especially ac- 
tive in vocational guidance work. Such helps as mental 
and social tests, prognostic tests, conferences with voca- 
tional counselors, and attendance on vocational guidance 


3 Dutton, W. S. Op. cit., p. 16. 
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classes should all be of assistance to one interested in 
finding a vocation. The aids mentioned, contact with 
men in actual practice, and some knowledge of one’s 
interest should make a worthy vocational choice possible. 
The great range and quantity of vocational guidance 
literature now available offers valuable assistance in the 
selection of a life work.* 

It is hardly necessary to advise the college student 
to avail himself of whatever vocational guidance that he 
conveniently can. Not only students in doubt about a 
vocation, but those who already have in mind:-a vocation 
which they wish to follow, can profit from such guidance 
and information. A large number of students choose 
vocations that they never enter after leaving school; 
many others choose vocations in which they never work 
contentedly or efficiently. The more general knowledge 
a person has of the various vocations the better able 
should he be to choose or to confirm a choice. Likewise, 
if a person knows his own field well, and at the same time © 
has some knowledge of the problems in other fields of 
employment, he is less likely to change because the ad- 
joining pastures appear a little greener. A knowledge 
of what the rest of the world does is not only utilitarian, 
but cultural or liberal as well. 

But vocational guidance may be counted on too 
heavily. So many factors enter to determine success in 
any calling that none is in a position to say definitely who 


4A series of leaflets on careers and vocations is being published by the U. S. 
Government, and may be procured by the public. For complete bibliographical 
information on the series consult the selected references at the close of this 
book. Leaflets are now available on the careers of: law, medicine, dentistry, 
journalism, librarianship, architecture, civil engineering, electrical engineering, 
mechanical engineering, pharmacy, nursing, forestry, music, veterinary medicine, 
chemistry, chemical engineering, and art. Others are to follow. 

The purpose and content are as follows: A series of leaflets ‘‘on college coun- 
seling and advising for the professions; what occupations are; what preliminary 
education is required; where professional training is offered; length of training; 
student budgets; and selected references. The series is designed for the use of 
high-school and college students, orientation classes, guidance committees, coun- 
selors, teachers, and parents.” 
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should enter a particular kind of work. Success in any 
field may be occasioned by such a complex mixture of 
traits and qualities that it is hard to predict accurately 
who will, in the final analysis, most likely succeed. One’s 
intelligence, for instance, should be considered when 
choosing a vocation; but no hard and fast line can be 
drawn on this point, as no one knows exactly the level 
of intelligence that is necessary to achieve success in a 
certain vocation. Experts hesitate to say any more 
than that it is unwise to enter certain vocations unless 
one’s intelligence is above a prescribed mark. 

When selecting a profession or confirming a choice, 
the student must also satisfy himself as to whether ‘his 
qualifications fit him for the work selected. It is un- 
wise to go wholly on the advice of others. What suits 
one may not suit another. The chooser’s own opinion on 
a vocation is valuable, if he bases it on his best judgment. 


Points to Consider When Choosing a Vocation 


Too many people nowadays base a vocational choice 
on the monetary side alone. Although money is entitled 
to serious consideration, it ought not to be allowed to mis- 
lead one. Selections of vocations should be made only 
after the moral, physical, and social aspects have been 
fully weighed. Only when a vocation is chosen because 
it is honorable and because it offers a legitimate means of 
a livelihood may one expect to pursue it happily and con- 
tentedly. Interest generally predetermines success; and 
interest is most likely to prevail when satisfaction and 
contentment are present. The lowest or dullest of human 
beings may manage to make a living or existence, even 
to accumulate wealth, but only the upright and industri- 
ous are likely to succeed in the fullest measure. 

What the committee of the National Education As- 
sociation for the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
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says vocational education should do for the individual 
offers some hints or considerations on the choice of a 
vocation that conform to the ideas mentioned in the para- 
graph immediately preceding. In the committee’s own 
words: 

Vocational education should equip the in- 
dividual to secure a livelihood for himself and 
those dependent on him, to serve society well 
through his vocation, to maintain the right re- 
lationship toward his fellow-workers and so- 
ciety, and, as far as possible, to find in that vo- 
cation his own best developments.’ 

One should not fail to take into consideration the 
question of supply and demand. Many of the vocations, 
especially various professions, are oversupplied with 
men of average caliber. The demand for employees in 
some of the occupations is waning; some occupations 
bid fair to pass out of existence as a result of the ma- 
chine age and modern methods of business. It has been 
disclosed that many high school seniors choose occupa- 
tions which they will not be able to pursue, since the 
positions they select will not be open to them when 
they are ready for employment.° 


Summary 


The best way, and usually the shortest one, to de- 
cide on a vocation is to consider all of the angles and 
openings consistent with the circumstances, and then to 
choose the calling which looms above the others and put 
it to a test. If a mistake has been made, it will likely be 
discovered in a short time. At the best the step is a 
chance, and whether or not it is in the right direction 
will depend upon what the chooser puts forth. No matter 


5 United States. Bureau of Education. Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 


tion. Bulletin, 1918. No. 35. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1918, p. 18. 
® Odell, Cc. W. Conservation of Intelligence in Illinois High Schools, p. 37. 
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what the vocation or profession may be, or how crowded 
it is, there is always room for a good man. As David 
Starr Jordan says: “All our professions are crowded 
in America. That any one can see, but the crowd is all 
around the bottom of the ladder.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
HAZING 


“These violent delights have violent ends 
And in their triumph die; like fire and powder 
Which, as they meet, consume. The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in its own deliciousness, 
And in the taste confounds the appetite.” 
—SHAKESPEARE 


Definition of Hazing 


Hazing is defined as the practice of infliction by 
older students of severe practical jokes upon new stu- 
dents. Usually such jokes are of a humiliating nature, 
but often they involve bodily harm. The excuse for haz- 
ing in colleges and universities is that it restrains the 
ambitions of new students. These ambitions, it is con- 
tended, if allowed to go untrammeled would render col- 
lege or university life intolerable to the older under- 
graduates. The hazed one’s consolation is the prospect 
of inflicting similar indignities upon others when he 
himself is an upperclassman. 


History of Hazing 


For many years hazing has been practiced in Ameri- 
can colleges. From a small beginning it grew until at 
one time it was of serious proportions. Fortunately, the 
extreme it reached awakened those interested in the 
welfare of higher education, and drastic measures, such 
as expulsion, fine, and imprisonment, were soon enacted 
to decrease or eliminate the evil. In some states hazing 
has been prohibited under a penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment. 
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Students as well as educators finally become aware 
that this barbarism had to be curtailed, if not extirpated. 
An Eastern institution, long famous for its college spirit, 
and incidentally its hazing, only recently, according to 
newspaper reports, abolished the last vestige of hazing. 
Many student governing bodies now make it a duty to 
punish students found guilty of hazing. The Daily Texan, 
a student publication of the University of Texas, speak- 
ing in an editorial on hazing, says: 


Hazing is one of the most unnecessary and 
foolish practices a student ever engaged in. 
Hazing was handed down to posterity from 
the barbaric period. Long ago people used to 
enjoy seeing their fellowbeings punished. In 
fact, cannibals on far away islands still like to 
see other people punished by mutilation. 

A little foolishness now and then is relished 
by the wisest of men, and a little hazing of the 
mildest form once in a while, when inflicted upon 
a “chesty” student, is all right. But real haz- 
ing is nothing but a high school boy stunt that 
should be utterly condemned by university stu- 
dents. Hazing is one of the childish things we 
should put away that is referred to in the Book 
of Books.’ 


Although hazing is still practiced to some degree in 
American colleges, the reports concerning it are greatly 
exaggerated. In some higher institutions it is practi- 
cally unheard of. Careful investigation has shown that 
most of the recently reported serious occurrences are 
without foundation, and that they were started by stu- 
dents themselves. Exaggerated, even groundless, reports 
are natural when emanating from youth, for it relishes 
romance and excitement so well that it has no hesitancy 
to manufacture the touch necessary to lend fascination. 


1 No, 20, Vol. XXVI, Oct. 11, 1922, p. 4. 
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Several years ago in one of the Eastern states a colorful 
hazing story gained circulation. According to the report, 
a college student was placed by a group of sophomores in 
an elevator and left there until drowned by a heavy 
stream of water, purposely allowed to play on him. In- 
vestigation revealed no elevator in the college, nor in the 
whole community. Similar hazing stories are reported 
each year, telling of the death of one or more college 
students. Inquiry establishes some of these reports to be 
grossly exaggerated, if not false, and circulated to 
frighten new students. But it is not to be denied that 
occasionally a student’s life is untimely brought to a 
close as a result of hazing. 


Sophomores Terrorize Freshmen 


Hazing in colleges is practiced principally by sopho- 
mores. After one year of college training a few indi- 
viduals, self-appointed, take the liberty of ruling the 
members of the freshman class. This irresponsible group 
often makes it a duty to terrorize and abuse new students, 
without any legitimate reason whatsoever. The punish- 
ment inflicted consists of anything from a humiliating 
prank to a severe and torturous beating. 

Most of the hazing today is, however, more or less 
harmless in itself. It is usually confined to a few days at 
the opening of school, and is little more than horseplay. 
The real aim is to incite fright and to provide something 
supposedly distinctive and typically collegiate. The fol- 
lowing edict, issued by the sophomores in one of the large 
Western universities, furnishes some idea of the superior- 
ity of the sophomores and the inferiority of the fresh- 
men, as the sophomores discern the worth of the two 
classes: 
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THOU lowly frosh—thou scum of earth, 
Bemoan the day that saw your birth; 
Attend this page with vapid stare 

And learn the fate of those who dare. 


THY shrunken domes must all have hats, 
Blue dyed fur from sewer rats; 

Woe if among ye infant mob 

There’s one who has a hatless knob. 


THE boot of frosh must well evade 
And sully not one sacred blade— 

So lowest of a putrid spawn 

Tread not upon our sophomore lawn. 


AND if the reeking fag you smoke, 
Around your neck we'll toss a yoke; 
And for ye hounds of thirty-two, 
The foulest cobs of corn must do. 


THY yapping voice shan’t gasp again, 
If heard to speak to campus wren; 
For bloody mire and swinish fate 
Such hopeful yokels does await. 


TREMBLE then while here you read 
These edicts that all scum must heed; 
Seek then thy holes, for loutish fools, 
Thy frames will soon be plucked by ghouls. 


Similar proclamations, defining the status of fresh- 
men and commanding what they shall do and shall not 
do, are forthcoming each year in many colleges and uni- 
versities. Drastic as the wording of these decrees seem, 
in practice they are more or less harmless, and as exe- 
cuted, make little or no serious imposition, 
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Hazing a Menace to Students and Colleges 


Hazing may not seem to be serious to colleges or stu- 
dents, but it is injurious to both groups when practiced 
to any great extent. Even though no great damage usually 
arises, toleration of the custom opens a field favorable 
to more serious results. That which may at first seem 
to be child’s play, will if unchecked, grow into some- 
thing harmful as well as disastrous. Consequently, first- 
rate colleges or universities do not permit hazing; most 
every school of good standing attempts to extirpate the 
practice. 

As an example of the measures taken to prevent haz- 
ing, the rule of the University of Texas is presented. 
Every applicant for admission or readmission to the 
University is required to sign the following pledge: “I 
hereby pledge myself on my honor not to encourage or 
participate in hazing or rushes during my attendance at 
the University, provided that contests among students 
conducted according to rules approved by the faculty shall 
not be classed as rushes.’”” Many colleges and univer- 
sities enforce a similar ruling, with expulsion as a penalty 
for its violation. 

It is regrettable that many young men of ability and 
promise still insist on the right to usurp the liberty of 
others. Some students indulge in hazing with childish 
recklessness and with a feeling of justification. They dis- 
regard right and wrong because of the fact that they as 
freshmen were mistreated by others. In order to allay 
their pent feelings they seek revenge on the innocent. 
“On the victims of lawlessness devolves the sacred duty 
of upholding tradition,” they reason. 


2 University of Texas. Catalogue of University of Texas, 1927-28. Austin, 
Texas: University of Texas, p. 
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Hazing Sets a Poor Example 


Hazing has no moral or legitimate place in college 
life. Control by violence or mob rule is detrimental to 
sound training; the rule of governments permeated with 
this principle, history generally records as failures. Pos- 
sibly, need arises for the control of new students; but no 
less urgent is need for control of more advanced stu- 
dents who resort to barbaric tactics. Students can hardly 
be expected to obey laws when surrounded by elders and 
leaders who ignore laws. It would be much saner, and 
more to the credit of the upperclassmen, to instill in the 
minds of incoming students a spirit of kindness and 
friendliness rather than a feeling of fear and enmity. 

Hazing may aid in producing college spirit. But 
usually the kind of spirit which it produces, a college 
could well thrive without. A wholesome spirit may be 
produced by ways more desirable than hazing, and cer- 
tainly by methods more considerate of the feelings, rights, 
and needs of freshmen. 

Colleges in which hazing is practically non-existent 
are generally institutions in which few class disturbances 
occur. Absence of rowdyism is to be expected, since 
sane regulations produce better results than do radical 
control means. In these colleges it is demonstrated that 
proper treatment commands from beginners the respect 
due to upperclassmen. Substantial evidence abounds in 
America to prove that morals, patriotism, and obedience 
cannot be legislated, and that a law or regulation is as 
a rule ineffective unless the people as a whole are in 
sympathy with it. 


Other Forms of Hazing 


Although the term hazing is commonly used in col- 
lege to connote the treatment that freshmen receive at the 
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hands of sophomores, it has a still broader meaning. 
Rightly, it should include initiations and kindred cere- 
monies in which individuals are subjected to ridicule 
and humiliation for the satisfaction and amusement of 
others. Some of the most barbaric kinds of hazing have 
been practiced as a part of the initiation ceremonies of 
various secret societies and campus organizations. Only 
recently the death of two college students and the seri- 
ous injury of several others brought to light the fact that 
certain types of hazing, no better than that scorned by 
the public and prohibited by law, prevail under cover, as 
a part of initiation ceremonies. 

What has been said in the preceding paragraphs on 
the evils of hazing is equally applicable to this form of 
mistreatment. There is little justification for the asinine 
and inhuman treatment that is often inflicted as a part 
of initiation ceremonies. Many fraternities and organ- 
izations have abolished such practices, and some have 
gone so far as to prohibit and openly condemn them. It 
is questionable if any advantage is derived by continuing 
to require initiates to perform some of the less serious 
pranks. Rather than to increase respect and admiration 
for an organization, many of the childish ceremonies 
in vogue have a tendency to lower both the candidate’s 
and the general public’s opinion of the organization. The 
fact that some organizations, comprised of mature men, 
continue to humiliate incoming members, is not in itself 
sufficient argument in favor of the plan to justify its 
continuation. 


Students Should Leave Control of Freshmen to Others 


It should go without saying that young men favored 
with the opportunity of acquiring a college education 
should refrain from participating in hazing. The one 
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who early learns to violate laws can expect to have a 
tendency to continue doing so in after years. Instead 
of delighting in law breaking, a college student should 
find pleasure in abiding by the rules laid down by men 
in a position to legislate for the school’s best interests. 
Student activities not sanctioned by the faculty, regard- 
less of whether such violations can be carried on safely, 
ought not to be indulged in. | 

If need arises for older students to control the am- 
bitions of new students, approved methods should be de- 
vised. If no privileges are extended to the older students, 
the matter should be left to those clothed with proper 
authority. The undergraduate’s time as an active mem- 
ber of the college is relatively short compared to that of 
the members of the faculty. The older and more experi- 
enced are better qualified to know the school’s needs. 
Faculty members and graduates, as well as upper-division 
undergraduates, concur in saying that hazing to any 
noticeable extent is a serious menace. 

In the matter of hazing, the Golden Rule: ‘‘Do unto 
others as you would have others do unto you,” is an ap- 
propriate guide for every student to follow. To observe 
this rule means to supplant tradition by judgment and 
common sense; and most important of all, to permit 
justice to supersede childish revenge. 


CHAPTER XIV 
ATHLETICS 


“Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught; 
The wise for cure on exercise depend, 

God never made his work for man to mend.” 
—DRYDEN. 


Growth and Importance of Athletics 


The part which athletic sports have come to play in 
colleges and universities in recent years is so important 
that it is difficult to imagine how, without them, Ameri- 
can colleges and universities could thrive as they do. 
When properly controlled, athletics are encouraged by 
educators, as is evidenced by their rapid growth and by 
the movement now on to make it possible for a larger 
percentage of college students to participate in them. 

The high school student and the college student both 
know the general importance of athletics to a school—to 
its growth and development, as well as to its spirit or 
morale. Scarcely a collegian is unaware of the promi- 
nent part athletics play in the life of the average col- 
lege student, not only as an encouragement to enter col- 
lege, but as an incentive for him to continue till gradu- 
ation. 

Dr. Samuel Capen, former specialist in higher edu- 
cation, United States Bureau of Education, writes that 
to gain prominence in college athletics is regarded by the 
college student as one of the most desirable distinctions 
which one can attain. He goes on to say that for many 
years it far outclassed scholarly distinction in the opinion 
of the student body and in the general estimation of the 
public as well. Although scholarship has been receiving 
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more appropriate recognition lately, both within and 
without college walls, he still sees the prestige of athletic 
success as undimmed.* 


Advantages of Participation 


Athletics are considered to be an aid, not only to 
colleges and to students athletically inclined, but to any 
student who cares to participate in them. The late Walter 
Camp, an authority on physical education, advised every 
youth to take part in some physical exercise. In his 
opinion athletic sports are unsurpassed for stirring the 
blood, developing the muscles, clearing the head, and 
stimulating the appetite—in fact, for building a strong, 
healthy body. Athletics, he says, help one to overcome 
many undesirable traits of character, as laziness, timidity, 
and conceit.’ 

Athletics provide considerable opportunity for men- 
tal development. In the late war the government util- 
ized athletic sports to teach men discipline and to culti- 
vate in them the ability to think under unusual circum- 
stances. Athletes, the government learned, were capable 
military leaders, possessed of courage, agressiveness, en- 
thusiasm, and the ability to think quickly and accurately 
at crucial moments.” 

Athletics afford social advantages also. They give 
men a deeper insight into human nature by bringing 
them together when the hidden man bares himself. Ath- 
letic contacts, many men say, have been the means of 
establishing life-long friendships for them. 

The reputed value of athletics to the college stu- 
dent and to the college is well summarized by Dr. P. K. 


1 Facilities for Foreign Students in American Colleges and Universities. U. 8. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1920, No. 39. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1920, p. 45. 

2The World Book Encyclopedia, Vol. I, p. 458. 

8 How Uncle Sam Has Created an Army of Athletes. Scientific American, 120: 
114-15, Feb. 8, 1919. 
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Holmes, Director of the Department of Hygiene and Pub- 
lic Health, University of Kentucky: 


Athletics and the various other forms of 
physical education are just as much a part of the 
college curriculum today as are such subjects as 
English and mathematics. No intelligent per- 
son today attempts to deny that college ath- 
letices under proper supervision are of value. 
The various athletic games such as football, 
baseball, soccer, basketball, etc., are made up of 
muscular co-ordinations which are nothing more 
than the refined movements which were basic 
to the very existence of our forbears, e. g., run- 
ning, jumping, striking, climbing, throwing, 
grappling, etc. Thus the fighting tendency is 
given a safe and legitimate outlet through ath- 
letic competition. Gridiron warrior is matched 
against gridiron warrior for supremacy. 

Athletics teach young people the capacity 
for co-operation, so necessary in all kinds of 
team work; they discourage egotism and modify 
individual peculiarity; they teach the military 
principle of discipline; they help develop ten- 
acity, perseverance, loyalty, sociability and 
honesty; and, in fact, many of the moral and 
tee qualities so necessary for good citizen- 
ship. 

Athletics make possible the acquisition of 
muscular co-ordinations which tend toward 
gracefulness, bodily control and economy, and 
quick physical and mental adjustments in times 
of emergency. They tend toward the enlarging 
and strengthening of the vital organs so neces- 
sary to vigorous life. Athletics increase the size 
and strength of the muscles, but not unduly. 
They react upon the central nervous system in 
such a way as to facilitate growth and increase 
function, especially in reference to the intel- 
lectual process. They may help one to develop 
resistance toward such diseases as tuberculosis, 
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pneumonia, and such states as “premature old 
age,’ nervous instability, etc. 

For some, athletics may lead to the path of 
moral rectitude by acting as a safety valve for 
the overflow of purely animal spirits. One can- 
not excel as an athlete and indulge in moral 
looseness at the same time. Athletics may 
mean the all absorbing interest through which a 
man finds himself. 

Athletics as a part of military prepared- 
ness may lead to the path of unity in times of 
national peril. Athletics are valuable in school 
life as a means of developing class and school 
spirit, loyalty and unselfishness—thus forming 
a powerful bond of common unity—capable of 
supplying the complement to a one-sided educa- 
tion, e. g., physical education linked to mental 
education making the complete educational 
whole. 

Well organized athletics may make a rally- 
ing point for the whole institution. Successful 
teams help build up and maintain morale.’ 


Disadvantages of College Athletics 


Along with the many favorable points mentioned 
likely occur some that are unfavorable, perhaps some 
that are even detrimental. Athletics promoted and ex- 
ploited as they are today offer many disadvantages to 
the college, as well as to the student. In some institu- 
tions athletics have tended to develop into commercial 
pursuits rather than into honest endeavors to promote 
student welfare and to supply the public with wholesome 
recreation at a reasonable price. Americans’ love of 
competition and desire to win often lead to unworthy 
tactics, such as injure both participants and interested 
individuals. Gambling is frequently cited as an example 
of one of the detrimental influences arising from over- 


4 Sanity as Related to Athletics. Educational Review, 62: 55-56, June, 1921. 
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emphasis of athletics. Carried to the extremes which 
they often are, college athletics encourage students to 
neglect their studies and other school duties. Over-train- 
ing to meet competition commonly induces students to 
place their health in jeopardy. Only recently an eminent 
physician, in referring to the effect of football on health, 
expressed this opinion: “It is a terrible penalty that we 
impose upon youth for the amusement of the American 
public.” 

Although many persons are not appreciably affected 
by the publicity or notoriety that the American public 
accords to heroes of all kinds, others lose all sense of 
balance and proportion on account of it. Too frequently, 
college athletes, especially stars, fall into the latter cate- 
gory. Many college athletes, for instance, hide contentedly 
behind their athletic records or prestige and fail to do 
academic work consistent with their intellectual ability, 
mainly because they reason that their athletic contribu- 
tions entitle them to special consideration. And ath- 
letics are bound to be detrimental to anyone who uses 
them as an alibi for a poor college record. That urge for 
social approval and distinction, which almost every nor- 
mal individual seemingly possesses to some degree, should 
not be dissipated on athletics. 

Although there are these disadvantages, and many 
others, accruing from college athletics, they are not in- 
herent in the athletic program. Most of them may be | 
avoided by the proper control and supervision. The dis- 
advantages encountered by the average participant in 
athletics are usually small in comparison to the ad- 
vantages. 


Who Should Participate in Athletics 


It is wise for every college student to take part in 
a branch of athletics suited to his physical ability and 
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needs. Athletics as referred to here include all of the 
recognized forms of physical training indulged in by 
college students. Many are physically unfit to partici- 
pate in the more strenuous or violent sports, such as foot- 
ball and basketball; but practically every student can 
find some athletic sport or activity to suit his physical 
capacity. <A careful study of one’s physical condition 
and needs, supplemented by the advice of an athletic or 
physical director, puts one in a position to make a wise 
choice. 

But the advantage of participation should not be lost 
because of one’s inability to win a place on the first team, 
or even because of one’s failure to acquire membership on 
the first-string squad. To gain distinction and recogni- 
tion in athletics is worth while, but the achievement is 
small compared to'the general advantages that are to be 
had by those who faithfully and systematically indulge in 
play or exercise. 

Students who are unable to participate in the lead- 
ing athletic sports, particularly those sports in which 
schedules are arranged with rival schools, may find it 
profitable to be temperate followers and supporters. Few 
better ways can be found to rest the mind from the 
routine of daily toil than by witnessing a game between 
two well-matched athletic teams. A knowledge of ath- 
letic games, because of the recreational value to one as a 
spectator, often proves of value long after college gradu- 
ation. Little matter where a person travels in the United 
States he finds athletic games a part of every-day life. 
To many, many Americans, especially college students, 
it is inconceivable how anyone could be so life- 
less as to ignore the call and attraction of college 
athletics. 
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Amount of Participation 


The extent to which athletics should be indulged in 
depends upon conditions. Above all, no student should 
be permitted to engage in athletic sports in excess of the 
amount required to preserve his health when his studies 
are endangered. Athletics, supposedly, should aid the 
student in his school work, not handicap him. Although 
athletics commonly interfere with scholastic work, there 
is evidence that students can participate in competitive 
sports and still excel in scholarship.” Neither should a 
student, under any circumstances, participate in ath- 
letics to a degree that his health will be endangered. 
Temper your athletic enthusiasm according to the limits 
of your bodily endurance, and never subject any part 
of the physical machine to an undue strain, was one of 
Walter Camp’s’ cautions to athletes. 

The fame or distinction of an athlete is generally 
short-lived; most college stars are soon forgotten after 
graduation. Former All-American football stars, a few 
years after they have been graduated, may walk across 
the gridiron of their Alma Mater, before a vast crowd, 
searcely being noticed. During their playing days their 
presence on the same athletic oval would rouse practi- 
cally every spectator present to his feet and call forth 
a deafening cheer. Although the glory is great and to 
be sought, it should not be striven for at the expense of 
everything else. The student who devotes over-gener- 
ously of his time to athletics, to the neglect of his studies, 
soon finds that he has been deluded. 

Undoubtedly, many college students dedicate an un- 
due portion of their time and energy to athletics. Prac- 
tice periods, time for regular games, and, occasionally, 
long trips, are handicaps which some students cannot 


5 Werner, O. H. Every College Student’s See p. 66-68. 
6 The World Book Encyclopedia, Vol. I, p. 
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overcome. Athletics as conducted in most colleges today 
are enterprises requiring the participants’ best efforts. 
The constant drive to win or hold a position, the con- 
tinual emotional strain of competition, and the time de- 
voted off-field to meditation and discussions are demands 
that may easily interfere with, or even unduly submerge, 
essential scholastic duties. Such distractions and de- 
mands as mentioned do not prove that athletics should 
not be engaged in; but they do indicate that they should 
not be indulged in carelessly or haphazardly. A student 
who devotes three or more hours daily to competitive 
athletic sports should expect to compromise or sacrifice 
elsewhere, if his academic work is not to suffer seriously. 


The Paid Athlete 


Unfortunately, within the last few years athletes 
have attempted to capitalize on or to exploit their ath- 
letic ability, often to their own detriment and the dis- 
advantage of the college. A few have gone so far as to 
refuse to participate in athletics unless paid for their 
services. In some instances the desire for financial re- 
muneration has led the athlete to encourage bidding for 
his services. Needless to say, such practices are con- 
demned by the true friends of college sports, and that 
students and institutions who engage in them should 
be rebuked. The American scheme of athletics, however, 
favors such procedures, and many colleges in the final 
analysis are as much, if not more, to blame than are the 
athletes. A youth may well be suspicious of an in- 
stitution that encourages the subsidization of athletes. 

A less serious practice is for athletes to demand em- 
ployment. No objection should be raised to aiding the 
worthy athlete, any more than to helping the worthy 
non-athlete. But the tendency to seek employment when 
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there is no need for employment, and when there is no 
desire to render conscientious service, should be dis- 
couraged. A true sportsman should not wish to deprive 
some needy and worthy student of an opportunity to 
work his way through college, merely for the sake of 
boasting of the fact that indirectly he is being remuner- 
ated for his services as an athlete. An athlete, of all 
students, should have abundant time to devote to his 
studies, and accordingly he should accept no job that will 
endanger his scholastic standing, even though it be one 
of the manufactured type which requires the employee 
merely to go through the motions of work. 

The sincere college athlete is the one who plays for 
the love of the game, not the individual who performs for 
a bribe or an undeserved salary. Certainly, he is not one 
of those who place themselves on the open market, and 
then go about boasting of the many flattering offers 
which they claim to have received. 


Need for Regulation 


Athletics, although they are entitled to a distinct 
place in college life, must be held within reasonable 
bounds. Capable coaches and athletic directors, winning 
teams, costly grounds and equipment are desirable and 
necessary to some extent. But the crying demand of 
the alumni and the student-body, even the public, to out- 
distance rival schools at all costs bids fair to establish 
a condition among secondary schools and colleges which 
will tend to retard education rather than to advance it.’ 
Less emphasis on intercollegiate sports and post-season 
games, and consequently not so much emphasis on the 
training of a few, with more attention to intra-mural 


7 That college athletics are in need of purification in many respects is evi- 
dent from the report made by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Reference to the Carnegie report may be found in the bibliography 
under the name of one of its authors, H. J. Savage. 
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games will aid athletics better to perform their real 
function in college life.” Such matters as these, although 
not directly controlled by the student, are worthy of his 
attention and support, if athletics are to accomplish the 
most good. 


8 The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, a stand- 
ardizing and accrediting agency operating in twenty states, within the last five 
or so years has given considerable thought to athletics in colleges and secondary 
schools, and has taken definite steps to discourage certain evils in athletics. It 
is opposed to payment of money to students for services as athletes, personal 
solicitation of prospective students by athletic coaches through the offering of 
special inducements, and maintenance of training tables. 


CHAPTER XV 
HEALTH 


“Nor love, nor honour, wealth, nor power, 
Can give the heart a cheerful hour, 
When health is lost. Be timely wise; 
With health all taste of pleasure flies.” 
—GAY’sS FABLES. 


Present Status of Health 


Many maintain that the human family tends to grow 
physically weaker, even though education, medicine, 
surgery—science and art of all kinds—continue to pro- 
gress. That health in America is not given proper con- 
sideration is evident from statistics of the late World 
combat. The government found that of 2,500,000 drafted 
men examined more than thirty per cent were unfit for 
service. Physical defects, as improper height, flat feet, 
and defective eyesight, accounted for three-fifths of the 
rejections. Although ninety per cent of the rejected men 
were fit for ordinary life, they were unfit for military 
service. Twelve per cent of those rejected were totally 
unfit for any kind of army service. Of the total rejec- 
tions 5.4 per cent were tubercular and 5.8 per cent were 
afflicted with venereal diseases. The men examined were 
practically all between the ages of twenty-one and thirty- 
one—the flower of American manhood.’ Whether these 
data tend to prove or disprove the contention that the 
American race is decreasing in physical strength, at least 
they indicate an extensive need for improvement in the 
health of the public. 


1 Davenport, C. B., and Love, A. G. Defects Found in Drafted Men. Scien- 
tific Monthly, 10: 5-25, 125-41, Jan. and Feb., 1920. 
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No information could be found on the number of re- 
jections among college men. But undoubtedly a suf- 
ficiently large number of those rejected were college men 
to warrant the statement that college students as a group, 
like other classes, are physically deficient. A leading 
physician a few years ago remarked, on the basis of his 
own observations, that American colleges graduate large 
numbers of physical wrecks, unfit to begin life’s work. 
Reports from college health examinations and records of 
college infirmaries conclusively show that health matters 
need more emphasis on the part of college students. 

Improvement can and should be brought about, for 
what matter how much a person knows, if he cannot 
utilize it? Few will deny that the world needs men who 
are both mentally and physically fit. And it behooves 
college men to prove that brains and physical strength 
can and must go hand in hand. 


Carelessness Among College Students 


Few classes of persons that are capable of reasoning 
ably pay less attention to health matters than do young 
college men and women. Only a small number of stu- 
dents have transgressed the natural laws seriously 
enough to face squarely the health issue. Youth is so 
strong and rugged that it pays little attention to the ordi- 
nary feelings which precede illness, and mild, early in- 
dications are carelessly allowed to be supplanted by 
graver ones. Ambition, desire for education in the school 
of experience, and love for excitement all combine to pro- 
duce an indifference among college students which aids 
materially in placing their health in a precarious position. 

Nature has, on the other hand, no favorites; she 
shows no partiality to those who disobey her commands. 
Unless her laws are observed, evils arise. Thus many 
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of the noblest and most talented characters are prema- 
turely plucked from the fields of useful service. Probably, 
only hazardous occupations tend more toward physical 
weakness than does mental work. Study is confining and 
greatly limits the opportunity for physical exercise. In 
fact, the work of the scholar is one of the severest strains 
to which the human system may be subjected. When con- 
ditions and circumstances as a whole are taken into con- 
sideration, there is little need to wonder why many col- 
lege students do not preserve their health, why many of 
them, some the flower of the land, are called from life 
before maturity, and why a large number of them lose 
their physical strength to the extent that they are un- 
able to attain the positions which they should. 

A young New Englander matriculated in college to 
pursue a course in engineering. He was graduated with 
honors, but at the expense of his health. His activities 
and devotion to academic duties started him down the 
steep hill to failure. Broken in health, he was unfit to 
engage in his profession. Although physically wrecked, 
he was much wiser. He realized that his first duty was 
the restoration of his health. Five years were devoted 
to health pursuits before he was able to lead an active 
life. But in that time he learned to regulate his daily 
life sufficiently well to be able to perform a reasonable 
amount of work, and at the same time, to continue to 
restore his physical strength. More than thirty years 
have elapsed since then, and today he is nearly seventy 
years of age, well and reasonably strong. He preserves 
his health in the same manner in which he regained 
it—by being careful to observe the simple, every-day 
health principles. Fortunate was he indeed to win back 
his health! But, unfortunately, an appreciable part of 
his life has been wasted undoing what could have been 
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averted by a small fraction of the care needed for 
restoration! 

Thousands of cases are on record of really great 
men who were prematurely called from life. How much 
greater would the success of Mozart, Shelley, Byron, 
Burns, Henry Drummond, and numerous others have 
been had they lived to riper ages? No one knows how 
many men and women have been called from life before 
they were accorded an opportunity to uncover their great- 
ness. And careers will continue to be untimely termi- 
nated until brilliant characters such as those mentioned 
become mindful that health is paramount. 


The Weak Need Attention 


The bad results which finally overtake some, happily, 
many avoid. Athletics properly indulged in, various 
kinds of employment, plentiful exercise, and painstaking 
regard for health rules all help to carry and keep many 
students beyond the danger line. These should indeed be 
grateful for the means which assisted them to maintain 
their health. The same practices and care may suffice 
to preserve them in good health to the far-off ends of 
their lives. 

Special care and attention, however, must be ex- 
tended to the less fortunate. Persons who have never 
possessed a fair share of health, or who have lost it, or 
who are now on the decline, must be assisted, if they are 
to achieve the height which they should. The number 
below par is indeed large, and includes many who are 
unaware of their condition or unconscious of the bad 
results which await them. College health stations, in- 
firmaries, and clinics have been established; special doc- 
tors and nurses have been engaged in college to assist 
in the matter of student health. Inestimable good has 
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been and is being accomplished by early examinations and 
other means which insure helpful advice and sound treat- 
ment. 


Student Health Program 


Although much continues to be done by school au- 
thorities, a big burden still devolves upon the student, 
if the best health results are to be attained. No ap- 
preciable improvement in the matter of student health 
may be expected without the co-operation of the student. 
To learn how and what to do to possess good health should 
be a vital part of a college education. And to cultivate 
the habit of doing that which is necessary to preserve 
one’s health should also be an essential part of a college 
training. 

One of the aims of a college student’s health pro- 
gram should be to secure plenty of exercise in the open 
alr. Walking is beneficial, but it hardly suffices. Exer- 
cise that brings into play all of the principal muscles of 
the body should be indulged in. Exercise avails more if 
taken regularly and systematically until the maximum 
amount is reached; physical fitness is acquired by care- 
fully graduated training. Violent, irregular exercise is 
harmful, as is indicated by the fact that prolonged tired- 
ness and stiffness usually follow it. If colleges and uni- 
versities prescribed regular two-hour daily courses in 
athletics or certain manual labor, under supervision, stu- 
dents would likely be somewhat healthier. Athletes do 
not need such courses; but how many in American col- 
leges engage in such activities? 

Not only should a student secure the proper exer- 
cise, but he should enjoy an appropriate amount of rest 
also. Nothing supplants rest, particularly sleep, in re- 
storing bodily strength and vitality. The failure to 
regulate properly the hours of rest is probably the worst 
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health-offense which many students commit. Some col- 
legians go so far as to attempt to thrive on a few hours 
of sleep each night. Luckily, many of those who post- 
pone bedtime till late in the night are able to utilize part 
of the day for sleep. But those who continually fail to 
sleep soundly for at least eight hours out of each twenty- 
four may expect to be called upon later to pay the penalty. 
College life is not so exacting, at least it should not be, 
that it deprives any student of the privilege of a reason- 
able amount of sleep and rest. The neglect or depriva- 
tion comes, it would seem, as a result of the student’s 
willingness to put social matters and pastimes ahead of 
necessary duties. 

A considerable percentage of all sickness, health 
experts avow may be avoided by the ordinary means of 
quarantine, isolation, and disinfection. Proper regard for 
the many simple rules of every-day life would greatly 
augment even the preventive measures mentioned and the 
work of college and public health bureaus. The cure of 
disease iS necessary in many instances, but the more per- 
fect the system of prevention, the less becomes the need 
for curative measures. If the old adage, ‘‘a stitch in 
time saves nine,” is applicable anywhere, it is to the 
problem of health. Prevention of disease saves great 
expense and an untold number of lives each year. 


Every-Day Rules of Health 


To those who practice the simple rules of hygiene 
it would hardly occur to advise others to do likewise. 
A survey of colleges and universities would disclose that 
large numbers of students have little or no regard for 
every-day health precautions. The indifference of many 
could be attributed to carelessness. Dr. Book, in refer- 
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ring to an experiment with Indiana University freshmen, 
says: 

Notwithstanding all (the) precautions and 
helps on the part of the University, our re- 
sults clearly show that habits of living have 
not and are not being established, and that some 
of the basic laws for the conservation of human 
energy and health are being violated by the 
majority of the students who took part in our 
experiment.’ 

Many pages could be written on simple health rules, 
but a large number of them are so familiar to the average 
student as to make mention of them here unnecessary. 
Only a little care and thought are needed to bring many 
of these rules to mind and into practice. Were stu- 
dents living as did primitive man, some health rules 
would be practiced with little or no thought. But modern 
demands have crowded out simplicity and the natural 
routine, and substituted a much more complex and arti- 
ficial mode of living. 


Treatment of Sickness 


If regard is not entertained for the simple rules of 
health, it soon becomes necessary to contend with sick- 
ness, perhaps chronic disease. Should such become neces- 
sary, it behooves the afflicted to act with extreme caution. 
It is a short step from good health to poor health, but a 
seemingly long one in the opposite direction. If health 
is surrendered, it is doubtful if:it will ever be restored 
fully, as serious ailments frequently leave permanent and 
unfavorable results. 

Any symptoms occasioned by deviating from the 
path of good health should be treated early and properly. 
Physicians can be of little assistance unless they have 


2 Book, W. F. How to Succeed in College. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 
1927, p. 68. Reprinted by permission. 
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the co-operation of their patients. It is foolish to pay 
for advice to disregard intentionally. It is wise to de- 
cide as far as possible what should be done, and then to 
act faithfully upon that decision. The ill should be cogni- 
zant of the fact that to some extent they are their own 
physician, and that aid must be largely based upon what 
they say and do. Each person lives in his own company 
twenty-four hours every day, and if he observes, it is 
only natural that he should know more about himself 
than other persons can under most circumstances. 

Too much dependence should not be placed upon 
medicines or drugs. They may bring relief, but they 
never make unnecessary the exercise of personal care 
and hygienic safeguards. Drugs are dangerous, and 
should not be used carelessly or taken except when pre- 
scribed by a competent medical practitioner. Medicines 
are artificial aids, and as such, are not intended to be 
used except when natural methods are insufficient. Even 
the laxative or cathartic habit is a dangerous one; it 
denotes laziness and lack of personal attention. Those 
who live as they should seldom need such artificial aids. 
Exercise, wholesome state of mind, and proper diet are 
much more valuable than are unnatural relief agents. 


Health Should Be First 


The matter of health, let it be reiterated, is a big 
and vital problem in itself. Its importance is evident to 
nearly everyone. Truly, health is an asset which almost 
anyone may possess to a marked degree if proper, timely 
efforts are expended. Special care is required to main- 
tain a healthy body; but the energy expended brings an 
invaluable reward. Those preparing themselves for 
leadership should be especially careful to put forth the 
efforts required to guarantee this treasure. The success 
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attained when sound health is absent is small to what 
would be accomplished if it were present. Ill persons 
are not their real selves; many of them live lives of 
misery. Whatever portion of health the individual lacks, 
that percentage of happiness and contentment is he 
denied. It is not merely a matter of health today, but 
the degree of health that will be possessed many years 
hence, and the number of years of useful life that can be 
added to the normal span. 

College men are obligated to themselves and to so- 
ciety to regard the simple laws of every-day health. It 
is a college man’s duty to be careful of his health from 
day to day in order to avoid the dangers that lie in wait 
for all, and which befall many. If given a fair chance, 
the human system will return itself the victor. It lies. 
within the discretion of the individual to decide whether 
or not this opportunity is to be afforded. College men, of 
all men, must not fail to do their part toward preserving 
a desired state of health, for success or failure of practi- 
cally all hinges on the degree to which they do so. 


PART III 
FOLLOWING GRADUATION 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE COLLEGE PRODUCT 


“His life was gentle; and the elements so mixed in 
him that Nature might stand up and say to all the world 
‘This was a man.’ ””’—SHAKESPEARE. 


Graduation Is an Exterior Mark 


As has been written in one of the earlier chapters, 
attendance on college does not absolutely assure one suc- 
cess nor guarantee one superiority over those who never 
attend institutions of higher learning. Graduation is a 
doubtful criterion of success. A college degree is merely 
a sign on the house; and often a misleading criterion by 
which to judge accurately as to what lies secreted within. 
Mr. Edward Elwell Whiting, writer and publicist, says 
in an editorial: 


There is no magic in a diploma. There is 
no guarantee of wisdom in a college degree—the 
lexicographers tell us that a diploma confers a 
privilege, an honor, or a power. 

A privilege is of little significance unless we 
avail ourselves of it. 

An honor is meaningless unless we live it. 

A power is futile unless we exercise it. 

And to do these things we must have that 
within us which makes it possible. They are not 
in the written paper. 

They are in the holder.’ 


Whiting’s statement calls vividly to mind that the 
real worth of a college education is not in a diploma or in 
a degree. In the long run these evidences of academic 
achievement have little value. What the more reliable 


1 Woman’s Home Companion, June, 1924, p. 1. 
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marks of graduation are and how the inherent power to 
which Whiting refers should manifest itself have been 
discussed already to some length. In the paragraphs 
which follow, a brief general summary will be given of 
the preceding chapters; mention will be made, in addi- 
tion, of certain other matters or considerations that 
should be of interest and concern to the youth who is 
looking forward to college graduation. 


Attainments of the College Graduate 


What a college man should know or what he should 
do cannot be definitely measured or determined. Suc- 
cessful graduates comprise a long and varied list of types 
of men, both in ability and accomplishment. To point out 
characteristics which should distinguish all successful 
college men is an extremely difficult task, if not an im- 
possible one. That which has proved an invaluable asset 
to some has often proved a hindrance to others. 

Certain standards may be used, however, as a basis 
to estimate a man’s status. To say that college men should 
be honest, sober, decent, clean in both public and private 
life—in short, morally upright, is only to say that 
they should come up to the level demanded of all men. 
To expect college men to be cultured or refined to a rea- 
sonable degree is certainly proper when the many advan- 
tages accorded to them are considered. To insist also 
that college graduates should possess other distinguish- 
ing marks to a degree commensurate with their training 
is only fair. | 

Balance Essential 

The possession of a superior mental training by a 
college graduate is not of itself sufficient. Neither is the 
passion for work all that is required to insure a 
fruitful life. It is probably not so much the possession 
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of certain individual qualities, as it is the proper ethical, 
mental, and physical balance. How well the individual 
has preserved his health; how well he has prepared him- 
self for a vocation; the qualities of citizenship which he 
has cultivated ; how he has learned to use his leisure time; 
the type of home member that he has developed into; and 
the kind of an ethical character that he has acquired are 
all measures of how profitable his college education has 
been, and how well he has prepared himself for life after 
college. 

In an attempt to describe the educated man, Dr. 
George A. Coe, Professor of Religious Education, Colum- 
bia University, says: 


1. An educated man is one who is trained 
to use the tools of human intercourse with readi- 
ness, precision, and accuracy. We mean, espe- 
cially, language (particularly the mother 
tongue, both in speech and in writing) and the 
rudiments of number. 


2. An educated man must be able to study 
and to think without guidance from others. He 
must have command of the method of the mind, 
and he must be—to some extent—a thinker, not 
a mere imitator. He may or may not have more 
opinions than other persons, but has more opin- 
ions to which he has a right. 


3. An educated man must have sufficient 
knowledge of nature to understand the main 
processes upon which human life and happiness 
depend. He must likewise possess general in- 
telligence as to the method of science and as to 
the main achievements of the sciences. 


4, An educated man knows enough of his- 
tory to enable him to understand the main 
achievements of man. He is able to put each 
type of society, and each change of society, into 
a general perspective. 
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5. An educated man is acquainted with the 
major resources for intellectual and aesthetic 
enjoyment. He knows nature, literature, music, 
and the other arts sufficiently to choose superior 
to inferior enjoyments. 

6. An educated man is marked by his in- 
terests as well as by his trained abilities. His 
attention is habitually attracted by significant 
rather than trivial objects, events, pursuits, and 
enjoyments. He lives in a larger and more 
finely discriminated world than the uneducated 
man. 

7. We have been coming to think that an 
educated man must have not only this general 
culture but also training for a specific occupa- 
tion. A mere dilettante lacks something that 
we desire to include in the notion of education. 
Focalized activity that is directed toward some 
sort of efficiency has to be included. 

8. An educated man must have toward his 
fellows the habitual attitudes that are commonly 
called ethical—such attitudes as honor and hon- 
esty, helpfulness and good-will, and co-opera- 
tion. 

9. An educated man must have loyalties to 
at least some of the important organizations and 
institutions of society, such as one’s family, 
one’s country, one’s church. 

10. If there is an inclusive meaning in life, 
an inclusive purpose in all our good purposes, 
then the sort of education that I have been out- 
lining should include some apprehension of, and 
feeling for, the divine; the ideally educated man 
will reverence God, and know how to worship.’ 


One of Professor Coe’s statements is particularly 
worthy of repetition and elaboration in conjunction with 
the subject of the present chapter. The statement re- 
ferred to reads: ‘“‘An educated man must be able to think 


2What Ails Our Youth, p. 39-41. 
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and to study without guidance from others. He must 
have command of the method of the mind, and he must— 
to some extent— be a thinker, not a mere imitator. He 
may or may not have more opinions than other persons, 
but has more opinions to which he has a right.” 

If there is one characteristic that should differen- 
tiate the college trained from the non-college trained, it 
is the quality or ability to do independent thinking. No 
greater mark of distinction can be possessed by the col- 
lege man than the ability to arrive at justifiable and de- 
fensible conclusions. 

In spite of the intensive and widespread interest in 
education in the United States, ignorance and prejudice 
are still somewhat rampant. The college trained are 
frequently included among those guilty of bigotry and 
narrowness. Failure of the public to seek the facts and 
to weigh them carefully will generally cause a mischie- 
vous condition to prevail, even among college men. 

American schools commonly fail to make real effort 
to develop the critical viewpoint in students, or to train 
them in the methods of reflective thinking. Education as 
a whole has tended to be, lopsidedly, a process of collect- 
ing and pouring in of facts and dogmas. Too little atten- 
tion has been devoted to methods of evaluation and to 
training pupils and students to see beyond the present 
state of affairs. Even higher education has been some- 
what satisfied to train students to work by rule-of-thumb 
methods and to accept teachings with little or no inquiry 
as to their truth or falsity. Tradition and authority have 
played, and are still playing, an influential part in deter- 
mining what and how the American schools shall teach. 

It is rational to expect college men to know some- 
thing of and to believe in the methods of reflective think- 
ing. In fact, every college-trained person should possess 
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some of the outstanding attributes of such a method. 
Surely, four years of training should help one to develop 
some of the desirable qualities that characterize the care- 
ful thinker, as: open-mindedness; the questioning atti- 
tude; the desire to know the truth; the ability to collect 
facts, to weigh them, and to reach sound conclusions; the 
suspension of judgment until the facts justify conclu- 
sions; the readiness to subject opinions or conclusions to 
verification, and to discard them when they are unwar- 
ranted; and lastly, the unwillingness to draw conclusions 
broader than the facts or conditions justify. 

The road to truth is not always the shortest and 
easiest one to follow, it must be admitted. In reality, it 
is often a difficult and hazardous path to travel. But in 
the long run it is the surest and most satisfying way for 
the really educated man to journey along. It is the one 
that is most likely, moreover, to lead the individual from 
puppet-land into the land of thinking beings. 


Duties of the College Graduate 


What a college man should do in life is scarcely 
easier to answer than it is to say what characteristics 
a college man should possess. None can precisely pre- 
scribe that which college men should do or the work that 
they should perform. The closest approximation is to say 
that their contributions should be sufficient in quantity 
and quality to distinguish them from those who have not 
been fortunate enough to have shared equal opportuni- 
ties. The privilege of attending a college carries with it 
certain obligations other than those which the individual 
owes directly to himself. The generous and democratic 
American public offers every young man and woman col- 
lege training; in return for the privilege conferred, its 
only expectation is that they will co-operate with the gov- 
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ernment, the state, and the local community, and that 
they will support those wholesome principles of life which 
aid in the continuation and preservation of established 
American ideals. 

Influx of foreigners, disregard of laws framed for 
the benefit of education, and in many localities, lack of 
proper laws, all help to keep a noticeable percentage of 
the population poor and uneducated and largely depend- 
ent upon others for guidance and light in the most whole- 
some and beneficial ways of living. College men ought to 
extend a helping’ hand to those who are unable to care 
properly for themselves. Poverty and misery will always 
be rife among the ignorant and common laboring class 
so long as the educated sanction these conditions and take 
no action toward their elimination. 

Moreover, the weaker classes must not be depended 
upon heavily to supply educated leaders, nor to carry on 
the outstanding humanitarian and social movements. 
Many prominent men strongly advocate that the men- 
tally and physically fit multiply in order to maintain a 
fair percentage of sturdy stock, those capable of perform- 
ing the more important work. Theodore Roosevelt® was 
firmly convinced that unless the mentally- and physically- 
strong continue to rule, leading constructive work will 
suffer retardation. 


One’s Education Not Complete at College Graduation 


But turning from the subject of preliminary prepa- 
ration to that of active life itself, success is not wholly 
determined by what has preceded in college life. Much 
must be considered by all graduates when entering the 
world outside of the college, irrespective of their achieve- 
ment or status in college. Graduation does not signify 
completion so much as it connotes commencement of tasks 

3 Twisted Eugenics. Outlook, 106: 30-34, Jan. 3, 1914. 
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even bigger than some of those which have preceded. 
The station that will be attained in life by the individual 
will depend upon how willingly and how openmindedly 
he meets these tasks. To have ability is one thing; to 
use it wisely is distinctly another. 

The youth who goes out from college walls with the 
feeling that his education is complete, blunders seriously. 
The truth of the matter is that a man’s intellectual 
growth can and should continue throughout the entire 
span of his life. 

A few years ago, from an extensive study of adult 
learning, conducted under the general direction of Dr. E. 
L. Thorndike, Professor of Educational Psychology, 
Columbia University, it was found that learning ability 
decreases relatively little with age. Learning capacity, 
it was disclosed, on an average increases to about twenty 
to twenty-five years of age, and at the age of forty-two a 
person still possesses about eighty-five per cent of his 
maximum learning capacity. Moreover, according to the 
findings of this investigation, one’s general ability to 
learn is greater during the period of twenty-five to forty- 
two years of age than during childhood, and equal to or 
greater than during early adolescence.* 

If college men are willing to resign from the pursuit 
of education immediately after they have been graduated 
from college, then it is reasonable to expect that many 
who do not attend college will be able, in the long run, to 
claim the distinction of being better educated than the 
average college-trained man. Many of the best-educated 
men in the world, among them some who are not college 
trained, are those who continue to keep the student view- 
point and who always find some time consciously to fur- 
ther their intellectual growth. 


4 Thorndike, E. L., and Others. Adult Learning. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1928, p. 147. 
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Aims Should Be Commensurate with Circumstances 


Many well-equipped college graduates fail to achieve 
much in life, it is true. Too frequently men are gradu- 
ated from college with an exalted opinion of what they 
should do and the positions which they should occupy. 
With the number of college graduates rapidly increasing, 
it is evident that every graduate cannot become a promi- 
nent leader or rise to a position of great height. Undoubt- 
edly, college men should aim high, but should circum- 
stances make it impossible for them to attain the height 
sought, it is well for them to be able to find reasonable 
satisfaction and contentment in what can be had. Col- 
lege graduates may find opportunities for service in the 
lesser positions, even in humble stations in life, if they 
seek these opportunities. 


Graduates Really Beginners 


Needless to say that men and women who expect to 
be assets anywhere in life must be willing to work, both 
with their brains and their hands. Mental labor and phys- 
ical labor are equally honorable. College men should be 
willing to perform physical labor, if the occasion de- 
mands; in fact, many goals cannot be reached except by 
the “‘sweat of one’s brow.” 

A college man was informed shortly after being 
graduated that to succeed in his vocation it would be 
advisable for him to engage in actual employment in 
various branches of the factory, where he could learn to 
use and apply his accumulated knowledge, and where he 
could see various theories subjected to trial. Manual 
labor was contrary and offensive to his desires, so he 
chose to engage in office work. Here, temporarily, he 
seemed to be much closer to the goal which he desired to 
attain. Several years later a vacancy occurred in one 
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of the higher positions, and although mentioned as a suc- 
cessor, he lost because he lacked certain practical train- 
ing, such as was considered indispensable for leadership. 
A man scarcely older, educated in the school of experi- 
ence, was victorious. Had the college product followed 
advice the position would have been awarded to him, for 
in many respects he was better fitted than the victor. 
Contact with the great industrial organizations will dis- 
close many similar examples. College men often fail to 
rise because of an unwillingness to run the gauntlet. 
Nowadays many young men on being graduated from col- 
lege seek executive positions and other places such as 
few of the inexperienced are capable of filling. 

On graduation, a college man seeking his niche in 
life needs to be mindful that he is merely beginning, no 
matter how much or how little knowledge he possesses. 
Colleges and universities do not pretend to turn out fin- 
ished products, but to graduate men and women specially 
fitted to profit by life’s experiences. Deficient graduates 
overcome many weaknesses by early realizing their status 
as beginners and acting accordingly. The stronger ones 
may profit in a similar manner also. A large number of 
young graduates—engineers, lawyers, and doctors—fail 
when introduced to active life because the world awakens 
them to the sad truth that much still remains to be 
learned after college graduation. College graduates for- 
get that many things are needed in all professions that 
cannot be properly learned from books, or vicariously, 
but which must be learned first-hand from life itself. 


Failures Among College Graduates 


Since a small percentage of college men fail to come 
up to standard, colleges and college graduates are sub- 
jected to severe criticism. It is not uncommon today to 
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hear of examples of college graduates who fail. To many 
persons such information signifies little. Thoughtful 
persons know that for every failure many successes 
occur. One of the twelve Apostles, history says, turned 
traitor to the highest of ideals and trusts. Why, then, 
should it shock the public to learn that in every-day life 
a number of college graduates fail to rise to a level con- 
sistent with their training and opportunities? 

Many reasons may be advanced to explain why some 
college graduates fail. Only a small percentage of the 
cases, however, are comparable or somewhat identical. 
When a man steps from the walls of one of the great 
American colleges or universities, unfortunately, it is 
difficult to say what knowledge and ability he possesses, 
or even should possess. The question of knowledge may 
be answered in a general way only; as to ability, the 
answer is even more uncertain. At graduation, as is true 
at every other point in life, the worthy and unworthy 
collect; graduation cannot completely separate the bad 
from the good, the strong from the weak, any more than 
can other human processes. And, naturally, at the thresh- 
old of practical life stand many college men who are not 
stamped with the true college seal and who are destined 
to falter when forced to face the more serious battles of 
life. 

Notwithstanding the truth that many failures are 
attributable to the fact that graduates lack some of the 
traits which a college man should possess, a careful inves- 
tigation would likely reveal that many fail because they 
do not will to succeed. A college may educate its students, 
but it is unable to offset all of the disadvantages which 
they may meet in later life; nor can it continue to edu- 
cate and guide them after they have gone from her cam- 
pus, beyond her reach. In life two roads always stand 
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open, one right and one wrong. Even the best fitted may 
travel along either, if they so choose. 


Education Can Be Misused 


That well-trained graduates may wander down the 
wrong road is a self-evident truth. Little effort needs to 
be spent to learn that education can be put to ill use as- 
well as to good use, and that education in an evil mind 
can be made a destructive tool. Records show that many 
college men have been and are included among prison in- 
mates. Perhaps the proportion would be larger than it 
is were it not that the educated are better able to avoid 
and to circumvent the law than are the uneducated. The 
dull are likely reprimanded more often, especially for 
offenses of comparable gravity. Only those who see fit 
to use education wisely merit its possession. No one is 
“so mean and degraded as is the unbalanced, educated man 
who chooses to proceed in the wrong direction. The 
average, ordinary man’s bad work is usually limited to 
what he can do himself, but the educated man may readily 
extend his work to include the work of many. 


Conclusion 


From what has preceded, it seems fair to conclude, 
briefly, that the important characteristics or marks of a 
college man are to be found in what he knows and what 
he can do. A college man’s future worth depends, not 
merely on his potential power, but on how well he is able 
to convert his power into dynamic energy. Performance 
is, by all means, an important consideration. A worthy 
college graduate should have acquired such ability and 
possessions as will enable him to measure up to a superior 
educational level. His education should be, moreover, 
such that it leads him to the accomplishments which may 
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rightfully be expected of true college men. In other 
words, achievement both in college and in practical life 
should be proportional to the individual’s ability, as well 
as to the time which he has spent and the privileges which 
he has enjoyed. 

As Ralph Waldo Trine says, a college education 
should vitalize life. It should enable graduates to return 
to their own communities or their new homes with an en- 
larged outlook and a determination to use their training 
wisely, and never should it imbue them with the feeling 
that they are better than those among whom they must 
live, or that their education is complete.” 


Ss Value of a College Education. Woman’s Home Companion, 40:13, Sept., 
1923, 
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APPENDIX A 
HOW CORNELL FRESHMEN SPEND THEIR TIME 


TABLE I 


SHOWING AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS SPENT DURING 
ONE WEEK IN VARIOUS ACTIVITIES BY 
CORNELL FRESHMEN* 


No. of Hours Spent Weekly 


Low Freshmen High 
Activities Scholarship Scholarship 

Men Men 

| (18 men) (245 men) (18 men) 

eania) 1 ree a eee i 56.06 58.30 60.42 
Mianematvendance. 00 23.78 24.88 25.385 
Semovenweal NOME 2-2-8 16.75 18.31 20.67 
Meals, actual time spent at table. 8.62 8.51 F.51 
feemuncracive: work (_—-_.. 10.51 8.18 6.84 
Walking to and from classes, etc ___ 17.39 7.67 7.84 
Pe eiCaIBeXOTCIS@ toe 6.35 ee, 7.09 
Conversations, “bull sessions” ______ 6.41 6.80 5.37 
Berea noerere, at 4.43 5.06 5.11 
Reading newspapers, etc. _______-_ 3.23 3.25 3.37 
PieierChiLies 22.0 2.32 3.17 3.79 
Boe me runcuiONS. ee 3.28 2.70 1.48 
Attending movies, etc. __________- 2.81 2.64 3.00 
mine mone TIdiNng 4.17 1.95 0.70 
amine sinetime record —_._.. .. ae 1.31 1.50 1.61 
Mero mveWOTkK. 222 te 2.62 1.48 JeLD 
iiriineereports, etc, = 0.70 1.20 0.92 
eubemeatvendance 222222. dei 0.98 1.39 
eae ee 3 meth ihe: 0.39 0.88 1.03 
erect AVIN Oe 0.26 0.51 0.61 
Auto, to and from classes, ete. ____ 1.81 0.88 0.20 
Activities not classified _____ nat ae 2.20 praia 2.02 
SOU KNW A SE a ee Q.15 0.15 0.10 
Conference with instructors ______ 0.17 0.13 0.14 
Brmnmitee  WOrk #20 oo ee 0.00 0.13 0.00 
mere -ciasselectures> cots. 2 to 0.00 0.08 0.00 


* This information was compiled by Richard Stephen Uhrbrock from a study 
of the time-records of 245 freshmen enrolled in the orientation class of Cornell 
University. The low and high scholarship men are from among the 245 freshmen. 

Uhrbrock, Richard Stephen. The Freshman’s Use of Time. The Journal 
of Higher Education, 2: 137, March, 1981. 
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APPENDIX B 
USING THE LIBRARY 


Before proceeding with suggestions on the use of a 
library it would be well to observe the manner in which 
library books are classified and shelved. Information on 
this subject should make it easier for students intelli- 
gently to use the library. 

The two principal systems of classifying library 
books are the Dewey Decimal and the Library of Con- 
gress. Although the first is the most prevalent today, 
the latter system is used by a number of the large libra- 
ries. 

According to the Dewey Decimal system all knowl- 
edge is classified into the following main fields, each field 
or division being numbered as indicated: 


000 General Works 500 Natural Science 
100 Philosophy 600 Useful Arts 
200 Religion 700 Fine Arts 

300 Sociology 800 Literature 

400 Philology 900 History 


Each of these divisions is divided into nine subdivi- 
sions. For instance, Sociology, 300, is divided as follows: 

310 Statistics 

320 Political science 

330 Political economy 

340 Law 

350 Administration 

360 Associations and institutions 

370 Education 

380 Commerce. Communication 

390 Customs. Costumes. Folklore 


Each of these divisions is further classified into ten 
subdivisions. For example, 370—Education, is subdi- 
vided as follows: 
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371 Teachers. Methods. Discipline 

372 Elementary education 

373 Secondary. Preparatory 

374 Adult education 

375 Curriculum. Course of study 

376 Education of women 

377 Religion, ethical, and secular education 

378 Colleges and universities 

379 Public schools. Relation of state to education 


These subdivisions are again divided, as the occa- 
sion may demand, by the addition of decimal fractions, 


as: 


370.1 Theory of education 
370.15 Psychology applied to education 


_ According to the Library of Congress system, knowl- 
edge is classified into twenty main letter groups, as fol- 


lows. 


A. General work and Polygraphy 


Guts ae toes Bias yaw 


. Philosophy and Religion 
. History and Auxiliary Sciences 
. History and Topography of all countries 


except America 
and F. American History and Topography 


. Geography and Anthropology 
. Social Sciences 


Political Sciences 
Law 


. Education 


Music 
Fine Arts 
Languages and Literatures 


. Science 


Medicine 


. Agriculture and Plant and Animal Husbandry 
. Technology 
. Military Science 


1 The divisions listed here were taken from the following official publication: 
United States. Library of Congress. Classification Outline Scheme of Classes. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1926, 2 
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V. Naval Science 
Z. Bibliography and Library Science 
S. Agriculture and Plant and Animal Husbandry 


By the use of a second letter each of these divisions 
is subdivided, as in N—Fine Arts: 

NA. Architecture 

NB. Sculpture 

NC. Graphic arts in general 
Drawing and design 

ND. Painting 

NE. Engraving 

NK. Art applied to industry. Decoration and 
Ornament. Photography 


Each of these subdivisions is further classified by 
using numbers, as: 


ND. Painting 
Techniques. Styles. Materials and 
methods 

1259. Periodicals 

1260. General 

1263. Composition, etc. 


Books are arranged on library shelves in numerical 
or alphabetical order, or both, according to the system 
used. Each shelf in the library is as a rule plainly marked 
with the appropriate numbers or letters. Accordingly, 
the section in which a particular book is situated can 
readily be located if the library classification number and 
the book number, which constitute the “call number,” are 
known. On the backbone of each book is written a “call 
number.” 

The first step in finding a book or in securing in- 
formation on a topic is to consult the card catalogue, a 
series of cards containing complete bibliographical in- 
formation on the works comprised by the library. All 
books are alphabetically arranged in the card catalogue 
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according to author. Non-fiction is always classified 
according to subject also, and according to titles too, if 
they are striking. Fiction, plays, poems, and other works 
with specially memorable titles in addition to being classi- 
fied under the names of the authors, are always classified 
under the title; and if the content is historical in nature, 
under the subject as well. 
A typical author card is reproduced below. 


(3”x 5” card) 


371.3 
L98m 


LYMAN, ROLLO LA VERNE. 


The mind at work in studying, thinking, and reading; 
a source book and discussion manual, by R. L. Lyman... | 
Chicago, Atlanta [etc.] Scott, Foresman and company | 
[c1924] ) 


3849 p. diagrs. 2044cm, | 
Bibliography: p. 9-12; ‘‘Additional reading projects’? at end of | 


some of the chapters. 


1. Study, Method of. 2. Books and reading. 1. Title. 


24—17563 |! 
Library of Congress LB1049.L8 


Copyright A 801100 @ {s25g¢3] 


Information on the card is as follows:° 

1. The first line states the full name of the author 
(some cards give, immediately following the name 
of the author, the year in which he was born, and if 
dead, the year of his death). 

2. Lines two, three, and four contain the complete title 
of the work and the author’s name as it appears on 
the title sheet. 


2 Although on standard ecards information occurs in the same order as it does 
on the sample card, each specific item does not necessarily appear on the same 
line. 
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The name and address or addresses of the publisher 
are given in line five. 

The sixth line contains the last date of publica- 
tion. As a general rule the date appearing at the 
foot of the title page is given. However, when no 
publication date appears on the title page, the last 
copyright date, preceded by the superior letter °, en- 
closed in parentheses, is given. If no date of publi- 
cation or copyright is given, and a date occurs at 
the close of the preface, this date is used. 

Line seven states that 349 pages are contained in the 
volume, that diagrams are included, and the height 
of the volume is 2014 centimeters. 


In lines eight and nine it is mentioned that a bibliog- 


raphy is to be found on pages 9 to 12 inclusive, and 
that reading projects are listed at the close of some 
of the chapters. 

Line ten shows that the same work may be located 
under the subjects of “method of study,” and “books 
and reading,’ as well as under the title of the book. 
The two subjects listed are guides to further in- 
formation on the general topic which the author dis- 
cusses. 

The remainder of the card presents information use- 
ful primarily to librarians. 

The symbol to the extreme left of the card is known 
as the library ‘call number.” The particular one 
shown is a “call number” in the Dewey Decimal 
system. It is the guide to the location of the book. 
On the first line is the classification number, which 
connotes that the book is to be found in the broad 
field “Education,” within the division ‘““Teachers— 
Methods—Discipline,” under the specific subject 
“Methods of instruction and study.’’ On the second 
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line is the book number. The letter “L” stands for 
the first letter in the author’s surname, 98 for the 
arbitrary number of his name among the names be- 
ginning with “L,” and the lower case ‘“‘m,” the first 
letter of the title, the specific place where the pres- 
ent title is shelved among other works marked 
S798.” 


On some cards immediately following the line con- 
taining the volume or page, illustrations, and size, a table 
of contents is presented. 

Under the Library of Congress system the ‘‘call num- 
ber” for the same volume is LB1049.L8, meaning: 


LB Theory of Education. Principles and Prac- 
tice of Teaching 

1049 Methods of Study (under Pedagogics. 
Didactics) 

L8 Classification of author 


If a student had access to the library shelves or 
stacks, in a library using the Dewey Decimal system, and 
wished to find this particular work, he would first locate 
the shelves containing works on education, 370-79. Find- 
ing 371, he would proceed to locate 371.3, and under this 
number the letter “L,” then the number 98, and finally, 
the finer subdivision “m.”’ All numbers are arranged 
numerically and all letters alphabetically. To find a par- 
ticular volume it is merely a case of observing the numer- 
ical and alphabetical orders, and proceeding to trace the 
“call number” by working always from top to bottom and 
from left to right. The procedure is the same under the 
Library of Congress system. 

Author cards and subject cards are the same, except 
on the latter the subject is written immediately above the 
author’s name. As a general rule title cards are also the 
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same as author cards, except that-they contain titles at 
the top of the cards. 

It is to be observed that although ‘‘call numbers” as 
a whole bear a close resemblance in various libraries 
which use the same system, they vary enough that one 
cannot assume that a “call number” of one library for a 
particular volume will be identical to that of another for 
the same volume. 

In case the student knows of no author or title as 
a guide to information sought, he should look in the card 
catalogue under the subject to be investigated. Occa- 
sionally, it is necessary to refer to several subjects in 
order to find the proper one. If nothing is listed under a 
particular topic, as say aviation, a catalogue card will 
likely refer to aeronautics, aeroplanes, or some similar 
or closely related subject. 

All cards in a card catalogue, in addition to being 
arranged alphabetically as a whole, are arranged alpha- 
betically under each specific subject. In titles the first 
letter in the first word is the key or guide, except in titles 
beginning with the articles “a,” “an,” or “the,” in which 
eases the first letter of the second word in the title is 
taken as the index letter. | 

Throughout the card catalogue cross reference cards 
are to be found at the close of the various subjects. 
These refer to other sections where information bearing 
on the main subject may be found. 

To find articles in current periodicals the card cata- 
logue is not used, except indirectly. The various indexes, 
as Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, The Educa- 
tional Index, The Agricultural Index, and the Industrial 
Arts Index, are used. In these are given, according to 
author and subject, complete bibliographical information 
on articles published in certain periodicals. In the card 
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catalogue, under the name of the periodical, or under the 
sub-topic periodicals, in the broad field represented, as 
say education or history, the various periodicals in the 
library may be located. 


APPENDIX C 
EXAMPLE OF WEEKLY TIME PROGRAMS 


The following weekly program indicates the manner 
in which a college beginner may profitably budget his 
time. It is based on the schedule of a freshman enrolled 
in the University of New Mexico in the college of engi- 
neering. The student schedule was selected at random 
from the official files of the University. 

The weekly time program is merely suggestive, as 
students would have to vary it to suit their own circum- 
stances. For instance, a self-supporting student may find 
it necessary to limit the hours for recreation and physical 
activities, perhaps those for study. It is probable that 
each student’s program would have to be changed slightly 
from week to week to meet varying conditions. 

In the program, owing to the extra time required for 
laboratory periods, 24 hours are budgeted for study, or 1 
5/7 hours for each recitation. No time has been deducted 
for travel from class to class, as recitations are usually 
five to ten minutes short of one hour. The average for 
the amount of study is slightly less than the arbitrary 
amount generally prescribed, that is, two hours for each 
recitation. However, it is more than the total amount 
devoted to home study, library work, and writing reports 
by any class of freshmen, that is, inferior, low, average, 
or high in scholarship—considered in the investigation 
summarized in Appendix A. Those who need more time 
for study than has been allowed could easily find time to 
do so in the evenings or over the week ends. 
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TABLE II 


ILLUSTRATIVE WEEKLY TIME-PROGRAM FOR COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN 


Hrs. Mon. Tues. Wed [hugs > eer 


Dressing, washing, etc 


Breakfast and travel fo cfosses 


/:00-| Study 
2:00| Math: 


Recreational and physical activities 
or employment for Se/f-suppor] | 


Dinner, Social activities,and reading 


730: | Study ME Study | Student | Shady 
9:30| &9.Prob| Nath | Affairs | Math. 


O 


1/0.0: Preparal- 
/0: 4 


O zg 
1S 536, jonfor b 


. 
. 
. 
e' 


Note: This program represents 17 semester hours of credit in engineering, 
including one hour in physical education and two hours in student problems. 
Twenty-three hours are set aside for study, or an average of one and 
four-fifths hours for each recitation. 
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In regard to participation in dramatics, debating, or 
one of the various other extra-curricular activities, some 
time could be taken from the periods for physical activi- 
ties, especially on the days on which physical educa- 
tion classes occur. Of course, if a student expects to par- 
ticipate heavily in these activities a smaller academic 
load should be scheduled. 


APPENDIX D 
FORMS FOR NOTE-TAKING ON CARDS 


(Verbatim information on a 4”x6” card) 


Advantages of a 

College Training 

p.16. Faunce says: “A man should have a certain capacity 
and a certain taste for college. By capacity I do not 
mean mental brilliance necessarily, but mentality in 
the world of thought as well as action. A youth whose 
one desire is to get out and touch elbows with the prac- 
tical is not going to thrive on a diet of theory. The 
college might awaken one’s desire for understanding, 
but it cannot furnish such desire where it is lacking.” 
(Dutton, W. S. Is College Worth Four Years of Your 
Boy’s Life? Interview with W. H. P. Faunce. The 
American Magazine, 103: 16-17, May, 1927.) 


(Summary information on a 3”x5” card) 


How to Study 

p. 83-88. First impressions should be made carefully, as 
poor memory is often caused by careless first impres- 
sions. Impressions are made through the _ sense 
organs. Since some persons retain better those 
things received through one sense organ than another, 
especially through sight, they should choose the most 
favorable sense avenue. If difficulty is experienced in 
remembering material learned through the ear, for 
instance, this material should be reduced to visual 
terms, if possible. (Kitson, H. D. How to Use Your 
Mind. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1926, 
jee Sd fe 
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APPENDIX E 


SUGGESTED FORM FOR NOTE-TAKING IN A 
LOOSE-LEAF NOTEBOOK 


(Outline of first part of Chapter XI, Specialization, 
of this book) 


I. Few can afford to engage in several vocations. 
A. Competition compels one to be a special- | 
ist. 
1. Both professions and trades are 
highly specialized. 


II. College curricula are becoming more special- | Still tends 


ized. to be theo- 
A. Curricula are being revised more nearly | retical, 
to meet the early needs of employers. however. 


1. Old-time curriculum partly sup- 
planted by more practical curric- | 
ula. 


III. College training not yet sufficiently specialized | Probably, 
according to some leaders in business and in- | further 


dustry. specializa- 
A. They maintain that many graduates are tion still 
filled with knowledge and theories. | needed. 


1. They lack ability to apply them. 


IV. Colleges must afford liberal foundations. 
A. Men of narrow training hardly suited | 
for leadership. 
1. Both the theoretical and practical 
must be stressed. 
a. Early needs of employers 
only one consideration. 

(1) Purpose of higher in- 
stitutions not to pre- 
pare for routine work 
or duties. 
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APPENDIX F 


INFORMATION ON THE MAKING OF A 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A bibliography should contain the following infor- 
mation on each reference cited. 


Name of author; title of book; city in which 
main office is situated (the first city listed at the 
foot of the title page) ; name of publisher; date 
of publication (as found on title page, and if 
no date on title page, last copyright date) ; and 
number of pages, or particular pages or sections 
referred to (if in a footnote, citing a statement 
or quotation, the exact page referred to should 

_ be given). 
Periodical Article: 

Name of author; title of article; name of 
periodical; volume number; date of issue; and 
page or pages cited. 

Yearbook: 

The number and date of the yearbook 
should be given, as well as the other information 
heretofore mentioned. 


The following references are illustrative: 


Crawford, C. C. The Technique of Study. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928, 353 p. 

Book, W. F. Results Obtained in a Special How to 
Study Course Given to College Students. School 
and Society, Oct. 22, 1927, Vol. XXVI, p. 529-34. 
(Or 26: 529-34, Oct. 22, 1927.) 

California. Laws, statutes, etc. School Code of the 
State of California, 1929. Sacramento, Calif.: 
California State Printing Office, 1929, sec. 3.420, 
p. 1387. 

Wilson, G. M. A Survey of the Social and Business Use 
of Arithmetic. Second Report of the Committee on 
Minimal Essentials in Elementary School Subjects. 
‘Twenty-seventh Yearbook for the Study of Educa- 
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tion, Part I. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., 1917, p. 128-42. 


It is common practice to underline titles of books 
and names of periodicals and yearbooks, if in manuscript 
form. These when printed are set in italics. Titles of 
articles in periodicals and yearbooks are enclosed in quo- 
tation marks when such a plan is followed. The two ref- 
erences below illustrate these practices: 
Carpenter, W. W. Certain Phases of the Administration 
of High School Chemistry. Teachers College. Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 191. New York: 
Columbia University, 1925, p. 74. 

Keith, Arthur. “Student Habit; Brain Fag Fallacies.” 
Iiving Age, 327: 347-51, Nov. 14, 1925. 
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fixations, 104-105; return 
sweeps, 105; types of, 106; ef- 
ficiency of, 107; regressive 
movements in, 106-107 

Recall, in studying, 98 

Regressive movements in read- 
ing, avoidance of, 106-107 
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Religion, 122-128; opinion of 
Coe on, 200 


Repetitions, in study, 97 

Responsibility for success in 
college, 4 

Retention, length of in learning, 
89, 98-99 

Reviews, importance of in 
study, 98-99 

Roosevelt, Theodore, on eugen- 
ics, 203 


Sandiford, Peter, on rate of for- 
getting, 89; increase in rate 
of reading, 104; factors in re- 
gressive movements in read- 
ing, 106-107; fatigue in 
learning, 109-110 

Savage, H. J., report on college 
athletics, 184 

Scholarship, relation between 
high school and college, 64-65; 
value of, 73-77; results in 
Harvard Law School, 74; 
overemphasis on, 77-78 

Scholarships, 27; at University 
of California, 27; Yale, 27; 
Harvard, 27 

Self-government of college stu- 
dents, 66-68 

Self-support, prospects for in 
college, 28-31, 35-36; opinion 
of others on, 33-35; regulation 
of, 37-88; example of, 39-40; 
summary, 40; selecting an in- 
stitution, 47; bibliography on, 
228-229 

Shakespeare, 
168, 197 

Slow learners compared with 
rapid learners, 108 

Societies, affiliation with, 129- 
130. See also Fraternities 

Sophomores, hazing, 170-171 

Sororities, see Fraternities 

Span of clear perception, 105 

Span of recognition, 105 

Specialization, need of today, 
145; in college, 146-147; pur- 
poses and advantages, 147; 
aims, 147-1538; opinion of 
Faunce, 149-150; limitations 


quotation from, 
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of, 151-152;..summary;eioe 
bibliography on, 236-237 

Stanford University, percentage 
on self-supporting students, 
2 

Starch, Daniel, value of self- 
support, 38; relation between 
success and scholarship, 75- 
76; how to begin study, 93- 
95; increase in rate of read- 
ing, 104 

Starting in college, 31-33, 57 f 

Student activities, see Extra- 
curricular activities 

Student conduct, see Conduct 

Study, overemphasis of, 77-78; 
importance of, 86-87; causes 
of failure, 87; relation be- 
tween effort and results, 89- 
90; example of a youth who 
beat the system, 92-93; how 
to begin, 98-95; aids and con- 
ditions, 95-97; repetitions, 97; 
reviews, 98-99; whole and part 
methods, 99-100; importance 
of reading, 104-107; health 
considerations, 108-110; men- 
tal fatigue, 109-110; summary 
of study hints, 110-114; ef- 
fect of athletics, 180; reflec- 
tive thinking, 200-202; pro- 
gram of, 221; bibliography 
on, 232-233 

Subjects of study, value of, 90- 
91 


Success, its relation in high 
school to college, 64-65; rela- 
tion to scholarship, 73-77; col- 
lege graduates in Who’s Who, 
74-75; responsibility of indi- 
vidual for, 84-85; importance 
of heredity and environment, 
159-160 


Texas University, editorial 
comment on hazing, 169; reg- 
ulation on hazing, 172 

Thorndike, E. L., on adult learn- 
ing, 204 

Tilton, J. W., cited on fact-get- 
ters, 89 

Time, see Budgeting of time 
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Transfer of training theory, 90, 


Transition from high school to 
college, 57 f; bibliography on, 
230 

Trine, Ralph Waldo, function of 
a college education, 209 


Uhrbrock, R. S., how Cornell 
freshmen spend their time, 
PAW 

Undergraduates, advice on self- 
support, 33; on the choice of 
a college, 51-52; attitude 
toward beginners, 65; rela- 
tion to college, 68-71; on haz- 
ing, 169, 174-175. See also 
Beginners in college 

U. S. Office (or Bureau) of Ed- 
ucation, statistics on self- 
supporting students, 29-30; 
freshman year in college, 57- 
58; aims of vocational edu- 
cation, 166; college athletics, 
176-177 


Vocation, desirability of early 
choice, 156; business, 156-159; 


choice by parents, 162-1638; 
professions, 159-163; voca- 
tional guidance, 163-164; 
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points on choosing, 165-166; 
summary, 166-167; bibliogra- 
phy on, 237-239 

Vocational guidance, in colleges, 
168-164; aids, 163-164; limi- 
tations of, 164-165 

Vold, Lauriz, cited on scholar- 
ships, 74 


Washington, George, maxim on 
associates, 132 

Werner, O. H., cited, 182 

What to emphasize in college, 
72-85; bibliography on, 231 

Whipple, G. M., how to study ef- 
fectively, 114 

Whiting, Edward Elwell, value 
of a diploma, 197 

Whole method in study, advan- 
tages of, 99-100 

Who’s Who, 12, 74, 75 

World War, athletes in, 177; 
health of drafted men, 186 


Yale University, scholarships, 
27; percentage of self-sup- 
porting students, 29 

Youth, his problem today, 16- 
18. See also Beginners in col- 
lege 
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